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With The Editor 


A Human Emphasis Upon Our 
Immigration Problem 


In all the recent discussions of our 
complex immigration problems none 
has shown a firmer and more philo- 
sophic grasp of the present situation, 
or as sympathetic a consciousness of 
the humanities involved, as Miss Jane 
Addams’ convocation address before 
the University of Chicago, which we 
are privileged to publish in this num- 
ber. None too strongly does she draw 
the almost dramatic contrast between 
our immigration laws and _ policies, 
which are wholly derived from a past 
age and its entirely different condi- 
tions, and the present world-wide in- 
dustrial tragedy which is fairly hurling 
whole populations into the work and 
life of the new world. 

The self-complacent, if not heedlessly 
ignorant way, in which we ignore the 
inherent instincts and immemorial cus- 
toms of the citizens we adopt, would: be 
grotesque if it were not so tragic. 
Perhaps Miss Addams’ deepest and 
most serviceable suggestion towards 
the solution of our greatest national 
problem is the reliance to be placed 
upon those sympathetic intuitions 
she herself of all Americans, 
both in person and work, most highly 
exemplifies If all the rest of us 
could have and live up to that sense 


which 


146346 


of identification with the most of hu- — 
mankind, which she has so long and ef- 
fectively possessed and practiced,~ the 
assimilative capacity of the American 
people would be fully equal to the 
greatest emergency which any nation 
has ever had to meet. We commend 
Miss Addams’ very real and original 
contribution towards the understand- 
ing of this increasingly portentous sub- 
ject to the most careful reading and 
reflection, for it gives promise of 
taking a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of American immigration. 


Fact Attested by Frenzy 


It looks as though both “Finance” 
and financier Lawson were “frenzied,” 
which ever may prove the other to be 
the most so. It would, however, be 
easy to decide this question of how 
much or how little by summoning the 
accuser to stand and deliver before the 
courts. But after all their swashbuck- 
ler bravado, his late friends, the enemy, 
appear to concede that he knows too 
much bad about “the system,” involv- 
ing both them and himself, to be forc- 
ed “to make good.” At any rate his 
recent partners in past deals are evi- 
dently taking care of themselves in a 
way to suggest an increasingly respect- 
ful caution toward what may still be 
forthcoming. 

Whatever may happen to this precious 
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set of gentry at cach other’s gentle 
hand, one thing is reassuring. They 
both appear to have a lingering, if not 
abiding, confidence “that other people 
have standards of truthfulness and 
honor by which those who violate them 
are held to account. For, the whole 
appeal to the public by one against the 
other is a bid for the verdict of com- 
mon honesty. Of its existence even 
buccaneers have before this been 
brought to a realizing sense and have 
shown signs of being afraid of its final 
judgment. 


A Social Service Message and 
Administration 


President Roosevelt seems destined 
to earn the double distinction of send- 
ing to Congress the first message of 
real social import, and of executing an 
administrative policy in accordance 
therewith. It is certainly a refreshing 
change to pass from the platform plat- 
itudes, partisan boastfulness and de- 
partmental padding which have char- 
acterized many, if not most president- 
ial messages, to the area of common 
reality into which this remarkable doc- 
ument sweeps the attention of the 
whole nation and should direct the wis- 
dom of Congress and of city and state 
legislatures as well. Although these 
social conditions of the common life 
may be considered too exclusively local 
and everyday questions thus to be em- 
phasized by the president from the 
Capitol yet it is Mr. Roosevelt’s proud 
distinction to have discovered them to 
be of national concern. With fine tact, 
local conditions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for which Congress is respon- 
sible, were most effectively seized as 
vantage points whence to proclaim to 
every locality the importance of safe- 
guarding the family by better housing 
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conditions, public playgrounds and by 
a juvenile court law and its probation 
practice. 

It is certainly a very new putting of 
a very old fact for the president to in- 
sist that interests of such common con- 
cern far transcend those that have too 
readily passed as supreme in statecraft. 

“All question of tariff and finance,” 
he dares to say, “sink into utter insig- 
nificance when compared with the tre- 
mendous, the vital importance of trying 
to shape conditions so that these two 
duties of the man and woman may be 
fulfilled under reasonably favorable 
circumstances.” Such a presidential 
pronunciamento really seems at last to 
be a reversion to the transcendent im- 
portance of those elemental nature 
forces which in the last analysis must 
be considered primary to the whole 
superstructure into which partisan pol- 
itics seems forever content to build its 
“wood, hay and stubble.” 


Unions, Corporations and the 
Public 


“Second in importance only to the 
intimate questions of family life,” the 
president rates “the dominant note of 
industrialism, and the relations of or- 
ganized capital and organized labor to 
each other and to the public at large.” 
With such rare sanity, justice, and char- 
ity withal, does he define at least the 
boundaries of those relationships, that 
to rehearse his words to both of the 
ereat contending classes in the name of 
the still greater Public is the best way 
to make them carry their own com- 
ment farthest home. 

Of labor’s necessity and right to or- 
ganize he says, “I believe that under 
modern industrial conditions it is often 
necessary, and even where not neces- 
sary it is yet often wise, that there 
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should be organization of labor in 
order better to secure the rights of the 
individual wage-worker. All encour- 
agement should be given to any such 
organization, so long as it is conducted 
with a due and decent regard for the 
rights of others. 

“There are in this country some labor 
unions have habitually, and 
other labor unions which have often, 
been among the most effective agents 
in working for good citizenship and for 
uplifting the condition of those whose 
should be to our 


which 


welfare closest 
hearts.” 

Of the need, advantage and control 
of corporate, industrial and commercial 
interests he speaks with equal em- 
phasis thus: 

“Great corporations are necessary, 
and only men of great and singular 
mental powers can manage such cor- 
porations successfully, and such men 
must have great rewards. But these 
corporations should be managed with 
due regard to the interest of the public 
as a whole. 

“When we come to deal with great 
corporations the need for the govern- 
ment to act directly is far greater than 
in the case of labor, because great cor- 
porations can become such only by en- 
gaging in interstate commerce, and in- 





terstate commerce is peculiarly the field 
of the general government. 

“Tt is an absurdity to expect to elimi- 
nate the abuses in great corporations 
by state action. It is difficult to be 
patient with an argument that such mat- 
ters should be left to the states, be- 
cause more than one state pursues the 
policy of creating on easy terms cor- 

porations which are never operated 
within that -state at all, but in other 
states whose laws they ignore. 


“The national government alone can 
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deal adequately with these great cor- 
porations.” 

Of the attitude of the American 
public toward both sides of our indus- 
trial organization the president speaks 
with all the authority of a man of the 
people. The thunder tone of the vox 
populi can hardly be mistaken in these 
utterances : 

“The American people need to con- 
tinue to show the very qualities that 
they have shown—that is, moderation, 
good sense, the earnest desire to avoid 
doing any damage, and yet the quiet 
determination to proceed, step by step, 
without halt and without hurry, in 
eliminating or at least in minimizing 
whatever of mischief or of evil there 
is to interstate commerce in the con- 
duct of great corporations. To try to 
deal with them in an intemperate, de- 
structive or demagogic spirit would, in 
all probability, mean that nothing what- 
ever would be accomplished, and, with 
absolute certainty, that if anything 
were accomplished it would be of a 
harmful nature. 

“Wage-workers have an entire right 
to organize and by all peaceful and 
honorable means to endeavor to per- 
suade their fellows to join with them in 
organizations. They have a legal right, 
which, according to circumstances, may 
or may not be a moral right, to refuse 
to work in company with men who de- 
cline to join their organizations. They 
have under no circumstances the right 
to commit violence upon those, whether 
capitalists or wage-workers, who re- 
fuse to support their organizations or 
who side with those with whom they 
are at odds, for mob rule is intolerable 
in any form. 

“But when any labor union seeks im- 
proper ends, or seeks to achieve proper 
ends by improper means, all good cit- 





izens, and more especially all honor- 
able public servants, must oppose the 
wrongdoing as resolutely as they would 
oppose the wrongdoing of any great 


corporation. Of course any violence, 


brutality or corruption should not for 
one moment be tolerated. For to keep 
order is a primary duty and in a time 
of disorder and v-olence all other ques- 
tions sink into abeyance until order has 


been restored.” 

The spirit of his own policy could 
not better be stated than that which 
he attributes to the mass of his fellow 
citizens in these words with which he 
prefaced the remarkable plea for good 
fellowship: 


“They are acting in no spirit of hos- 


tility to wealth, either individual or 
corporate. They are not against the 
rich man any more than against the 


poor man. On the contrary, they are 


friendly alike toward rich man and to- 
ward poor man, provided only that 
each acts in a spirit of justice and de- 


cency toward his fellows.” 


President Roosevelt is the freest man 
in America to give national expression 
New 


to this which he 


Americanism, 
rightly recognizes and interprets, and 
which is yet as old as the Declaration 


of Independence, 
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Women’s Clubs and Public 
Charities 

The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is heartily welcome to its de- 
partment in THE Commons, which its 
committee on public charities and the 
visitation of public institutions initiates 
in this number under the editorial su- 
pervision of Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Her 
wide practical experience on the Illi- 
nois State Board of Charities and recog- 
nized technical knowledge of these sub- 
jects pre-eminently fits her for this ser- 
vice. This important development in 


the effective co-operation which our 


Women’s Clubs already maintain in 
public affairs is auspiciously inaugu- 
rated with an effort to educate their own 
members for the de icate and difficult 
work which the clubs thus undertake. 

Tue Commons hopes to be a helpful 


medium for the interchange of 


ex- 
perience, observation and knowledge 


in the country-wide development of 
this civic service, in which the State 
Charities’ Aid Society of New York 
has so long led the way. This purpose 
will be much furthered by the publica- 
tion of the outlines of the notable lec- 
tures on public charities at the Institute 
of Social Science and Arts, announced 
on another page. THE Commons in- 
vites the active co-operation of the wo- 
men’s clubs of Illinois and other states, 
and especially of their philanthropy de- 


partments. 














Immigration: A Field Neglected by 
the Scholar 


Convocation Address at the University of Chicago 
By Jane Addams, LL. D. 


It is, perhaps, well to rid myself at 
once of some of the implications of 
this rather overwhelming title by stat- 
ing that it is not the purpose of this 
short address to enter into a discussion 
concerning the restriction or nonrestric- 
tion of immigration, nor to attempt to 
analyze those astounding figures an- 


Ellis 


Island ; 
neither do I wish to charge the scholar 
with having neglected to collect infor- 
mation as to the extent and growth of 
immigration in the United States, nor 
in failing to furnish statistical material 
as fully perhaps as the shifting char- 


nually published from 


acter of the subject permits. Such 
formal studies as we have on the 
annual colonies of immigrants in Amer- 
ican cities, and of the effect of immigra- 
tion in districts similar to the anthra- 
cite coal regions, have been furnished 
by university men; indeed, almost the 
only accurate study into the nationali- 





ties and locations of the immigrants in 
Chicago has been made by a member 
of this University. 

But in confining the subject to a 
scrutiny of the oft-repeated statement 
that we as a nation are rapidly reaching 
the limit of our powers of assimilation, 
that we receive further masses of im- 


migrants at the risk of blurring those 
traits and characteristics which we are 
pleased to call American, with its 
corollary that the national standard of 
living is in danger of permanent de- 
basement, a certain further demand 
may legitimately be made upon the 
scholar. I hope to be able to sustain 
the contention that such danger as ex- 
ists arises from intellectual dearth and 
apathy; that we are testing our national 
life by a tradition too provincial and 
limited to meet its present motly and 
cosmopolitan character; that we lack 
mental energy, adequate knowledge, 
and a sense of the youth of the earth. 
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IDEALS NOT IN ACCORD WITH Ex- 
PERIENCE. 


The constant cry that American insti- 
tutions are in danger betrays a spiritual 
waste, not due to our infidelity to na- 
tional ideals, but arising from the fact 
that we fail to enlarge those ideals in 
accord with our faithful experience of 
life; and that our political machinery 
devised for quite other conditions, has 
not been readjusted and adapted to the 
successive changes resulting from our 
industrial development. The clamor 
for the town meeting, for the colonial 
and early-century ideals of government 
is in itself significant, for we know out 
of our personal experience that we 
quote the convictions and achievements 
of the past as an excuse for our inac- 
tion in moments when the current of 
life runs low; that one of the dangers 
of life, one of its veritable moral pits, 
consists in the temptation to remain 
constant to a truth when we no longer 
wholly believe it, when its implications 
are not justified by our latest informa- 
tion. If the immigration situation 
contains the elements of an intellectual 
crisis, then to let the scholar off with 
the mere collecting of knowledge, or 
yet with its transmission, or indeed to 
call his account closed with that still 
higher function of research, would be 
to throw away one of our most valu- 
able assets. 


THEORY UNDER THE FACT OF 
MIGRATION. 


In a sense the enormous and un- 
precedented moving about over the face 
of the earth on the part of all nations, 
is in itself the result of philosophic 
dogma, of the creed of individual lib- 
erty. The modern system of industry 
and commerce presupposes freedom of 
occupation, of travel, and residence; 
even more, it unhappily rests in a large 
measure upon the assumption of a body 
of the unemployed and the unskilled, 
ready to be absorbed or dropped ac- 
cording to the demands of production; 
but back of that, or certainly preceding 
its later developments, lies “the natural 
right” doctrine of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even so late as 1892, an official 
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treaty of the United States referred to 
the “inalienable right of man to change 
his residence and religion.” This dog- 
ma of the schoolmen, dramatized in 
France and penetrating under a thous- 
sand forms into the most backward 
European states, is still operating as an 
obscure force in sending emigrants to 
America, and in our receiving them 
here. But in the second century of its 
existence has become too barren and 
chilly to induce any really zealous or 
beneficent activity on behalf of the im- 
migrants after they arrive, and those 
things which we do believe — such con- 
victions as we have, and which might 
be formulated to the immeasurable 
benefit of the immigrants, and to the 
everlasting good of our national life 
— have not yet been apprehended by 
the scholar in relation to this field. 
They have furnished us with no method 
by which to discover men, to spiritua- 
lize, to understand, to hold intercourse 
with aliens and to receive of what they 
bring. 


18th CENTURY DOGMA VS. EXPERIENCE 
OF THE Igth. 


A century-old abstraction breaks 
down before this vigorous test of con- 
crete cases, the Italian lazzaroni, the 
peasants from the Carpathian foothills, 
and the proscribed traders from Galatia. 
We have no national ideality founded 
upon realism and tested by our grow- 
ing experience, but only the platitudes 
of our crudest youth with which to 
meet the situation. The philosophers 
and statesmen of the eighteenth century 
believed that the universial franchise 
would cure all ills; that fraternity and 
equality rested only upon constitutional 
rights and privileges. The first politi- 
cal document of America opens with 
this philosophy and upon it the found- 
ers of a new state ventured their for- 
tunes. We still keep to this formali- 
zation because the philosophers of this 
generation give us nothing newer, 
ignoring the fact that the world-wide 
problems are no longer abstractly polit- 
ical, but politico-industrial. If we 
could frankly face the proposition that 
the whole situation is more industrial 
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than political, then we would realize 
that the officers of the government who 
are dealing with naturalization papers 
and testing the knowledge of the im- 
migrants concerning the constitution of 
the United States, are only playing with 
counters representing the beliefs of a 
century ago, while the real issues are 
being settled by the great industrial and 
commercial interests which are at once 
the product and the masters ot our 
contemporary life. As children who 
are allowed to amuse themselves with 
poker chips pay no attention to the real 
game which their elders play with the 
genuine cards in their hands, so we 
shut our eyes to the exploitation and 
industrial debasement of the immigrant, 
and say with placid contentment that he 
has been given the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen, and that, therefore, all our 
obligations have been fulfilled. it is 
as if we should undertake to cure our 
current political corruption which is 
founded upon a disregard of the inter- 
state commerce acts by requiring the 
recreant citizens to repeat the consti- 
tution of the United States. 


NATURALIZATION : 


OLD LAWS. NEW NEEDS. 


As yet no vigorous effort is made to 
discover how far our present system of 
naturalization, largely resting upon 
laws enacted in 1802, is inadequate, al- 
though it may have met the require- 
ments of “the fathers.” These process- 
es were devised to test new citizens 
who had immigrated to the United 
States from political rather than from 
economic pressure, although these two 
have always been in a certain sense 
coextensive. Yet the early Irish came 
to America to seek an opportunity for 
self-government denied them at home, 
the Germans and Italians started to 
come in largest numbers after the ab- 
sorption of their smaller states into the 
larger nations, and the immigrants from 
Russia are the conquered Poles, Lithu- 
anians, Finns, and Jews. On some such 
obscure notion the processes of natur- 
alization were worked out, and with a 
certain degree of logic these first immi- 
grants were presented with the consti- 
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tution of the United States as a type 
and epitome of that which they had 
come to seek. So far as they now 
come in search of political liberty, as 
many of them do every day, the test is 
still valid ; but in the meantime we can- 
not ignore those significant figures 
which show emigration to rise with 
periods of depression in given countries, 
and immigration to be checked by 
periods of depression in America, and 
we refuse to see how largely the ques- 
tion has become an economic one. At 
the present moment, as we know, the 
actual importing of immigrants is left 
largely to the energy of steamship com- 
panies and to those agents for contract 
labor who are keen enough to avoid the 
restrictive laws. The business-man 
here is again in the saddle as he is so 
largely in American affairs. 


EXPLOITATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


From the time that they first make 
the acquaintance of the steamship agent 
in their own villages, at least until a 
grandchild is born on the new soil, the 
immigrants are subjected to various 
processes of exploitation from purely 
commercial and self-seeking interests, 
It begins with the representatives of the 
trans-Atlantic lines and their allies, 
who convert the peasant holdings into 
money, and provide the prospective 
emigrants with needless supplies. The 
brokers in manufactured passports send 
their clients by successive stages for a 
thousand miles to a port suiting their 
purposes. On the way the emigrants’ 
eyes are treated that they may pass the 
physical test; they are taught to read 
sufficiently well to meet the literacy 
test; they are lent enough money to 
escape the pauper test, and by the time 
they have reached America, they are so 
hopelessly in debt that it takes them 
months to work out all they have re- 
ceived, during which time they are 
completely under the control of the last 
broker in the line, who has his dingy 
office in an American city. The ex- 


ploitation continues under the employ- 
ment agency whose operations verge 
into those of the politician, through the 
naturalization henchman, the petty law- 
yers who foment their quarrels and 
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grievances by the statement that in a 
free country everybody “goes to law,” 
by the liquor dealers who stimulate a 
lively trade among them, and finally by 
the lodging-house keepers and the land- 
lords who are not obliged to give them 
the housing which the American tenant 
demands. It is a long dreary road and 
the immigrant is successfully exploited 
at each turn. At moments one looking 
on is driven to quote the Titanic plaint 
of Walt Whitman: 

“As I stand aloof and look there is 
to me something profoundly affecting 
in large masses of men following the 
lead of those who do not believe in 
men.” 

BROKERAGE IN CITIZENSHIP. 

The sinister aspect of this exploita- 
tion lies in the fact that it is carried on 
by agents whose stock in trade are the 
counters and terms of citizenship. It 
is said that at the present moment there 
are more of these agents in Palermo 
than perhaps in any other European 
port, and that those potiticians who have 
found it impossible to stay even in 
that corrupt city are engaged in the 
brokerage of naturalization papers in 
the United States, that certainly one 
effect of the stringent contract-labor 
laws has been to make the padrones 
more powerful because “smuggled alien 
labor” has become more valuable to 
American corporations, and also to 
make simpler the delivery of commer- 
cial interests. It becomes a veritable 
system of poisoning the notions of de- 
cent government because the entire pro- 
cess is carried on in political terms, 
our childish red, white, and blue poker 
chips again! 

More elaborate avoidance of re- 
strictive legislation quickly adapts 
itself to changes either in legislation 
here or at the points of departure; for 
instance, a new type of broker in Rus- 
sia at the present moment is making 
use of the war in the interests of young 
Russian Jews. If one of these men 
should leave the country ordinarily, his 
family would be obliged to pay three 
hundred rubles to the government, but 
if he first joins the army his family is 
free from this obligation for he has 
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passed into the keeping of his sergeant. 
Out of 400 Russian Jews who three 
months ago were drafted into the army 
at a given recruiting station, only ten 
reported, the rest having escaped 
through immigration. Of course the 
entire undertaking is much more haz- 
ardous because the man is a deserter 
from the army in addition to his other 
disabilities ; but the brokers merely put 
up the price of their services and con- 
tinue their undertakings. Do we ignore 
the one million false naturalization pa- 
pers in the United States issued and 
concealed by commercialized politics, in 
the interests of our uneasy knowledge 
that .commercial and governmental 
powers are curiously allied, although 
we profess that the latter has no con- 
nection with the former and no control 
over it? 


The man who really knows immi- 
erants and undertakes to naturalize 
them makes no pretence of the lack 
of connection between the two. The 
petty and often corrupt politician who is 
first kind to them realizes perfectly well 
that the force pushing them here has 
been industrial need and that its recog- 
nition is legitimate. He follows the 
natural course of events when he prom- 
ises to get the immigrant “a job’, for 
that is certainly what he most needs in 
all the world. If the politican nearest 
to him were really interested in the im- 
migrant and should work out a scheme 
of naturalization fitted to the situation, 
he would go on from the street-cleaning 
and sewer-digging in which the immi- 
grant first engages, to an understand- 
ing of the relation of those simple of- 
fices to city government, to the obliga- 
tion of his alderman to secure clean- 
liness for the streets in which his child- 
ren play and for the tenement in which 
he lives. THe notion of representative 
government could be made quite clear 
and concrete to him. He could demand 
his rights and use his vote in order to 
secure them. His very naive demands 
might easily become a restraint, a puri- 
fying check upon the alderman, instead 
of a source of constant corruption and 
exploitation. But when the politician 
attempts to naturalize the bewildered 
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immigrant, he must perforce accept the 
doctrinaire standard imposed by men 
who held a theory totally unattached to 
“experience, and he must therefore begin 
with the remote constitution of the 
United States. At the Cook County 
Courthouse only a few weeks ago a 
candidate for naturalization, who was 
asked the usual question as to what the 
constitution of the United States was, 
replied: “The Illinois Central.” His 
mind naturally turned to his work, to 
the one bit of contribution he had 
genuinely made to the new country, 
and his reply might well offer a valu- 
able suggestion to the student of edu- 
cational method. The School of Edu- 
cation of this University makes indus- 
trial construction and evolution a na- 
tural basis for all future acquisition of 
knowledge and claims that anything 
less vital and creative is inadequate. 
NATURAL OPENINGS INTO CIVIC LIFE, 

[It is surprising how a simple experi- 
ence, if it be but genuine, affords-an 
opening into citizenship altogether lack- 
ing to the more grandiose attempts. 
\ Greek-American who | slaughters 
sheep in a tenement-house ’ vard’ on 
the hasis of the Homeric tradition can 
be made to see the effect of the im- 
‘rovised shambles on his neighbors’ 
health and the right of the city to pro- 
hibit him, only as he perceives the de- 
velopment of city government upon its 
most modern basis, 

The enforcement of adequate child- 
labor laws offers unending opportunity 
for better citizenship, founded not upon 
theory but on action. An Italian or 
Sohemian parent who has worked in 
the fields from babyhood finds it diffi- 
cult to understand that the long and 
monotonous work in factories in which 
his child engages is much more exigent 
than the intermittent outdoor labor re- 
quired from him; that the need for edu- 
cation for his child is a matter of vital 
importance to his adopted city, which 
has enacted definite, well-considered 
legislation in regard to it. Some of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of child- 
labor legislation and compulsory-educa- 
tion laws are those parents who sacri- 
fice old-world tradition, as well as the 
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much-needed earnings of their young 
children because of loyalty to the laws 
of their adopted country. Certainly 
genuine sacrifice for the nation’s law is 
a good foundation for patriotism, and 
as this again is not a doctrinaire ques- 
tion, women are not debarred, and 
mothers who wash and scrub for the 
meager support of their children say 
sturdily sometimes, “It will be a year 
before he can go to work without break- 
ing the law, but we came to this coun- 
try to give the young ones a change 
and we are not going to begin by hav- 
ing them do what’s not right.” 

Upon some such basis as this the He- 
brew Alliance and the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York which are 
putting forth desperate energy in the 
enormous task of ministering to the 
suffering which immigration entails, are 
developing understanding and respect 
for the alien through their mutual ef- 
forts to secure more adequate tenement- 
house regulation, and to control the 
spread of tuberculosis, both of these 
undertakings being perfectly hopeless 
without the intelligent co-operation of 
the immigrants themselves. Through 
such humble doors as these perchance 
the immigrant may enter into his herit- 
age in a new nation. Democratic gov- 
ernment has always been the result of 
spiritual travail and moral effort; ap- 
parently even here the immigrant must 
pay the cost. 


HOW PATRIOTISM MAY NOT BE TAUGHT. 


As we fail to begin with his experi- 
ence in the induction of the adult im- 
migrant into practical citizenship, so we 
assume in our formal attempts to teach 
patriotism, that experience and tradi- 
tions have no value, and that a new 
sentiment must be put into aliens by 
some external process. Some years 
ago a public-spirited organization en- 
gaged a number of speakers to go to 
the various city schools in order to in- 
struct the children in the significance of 
Decoration Day and to foster patriotism 
among the foreignborn, by descriptions 
of the Civil War. In one of the schools 
filled with Italian children, an old sol- 
dier, a veteran in years and experience, 
gave a description of a battle in Ten- 
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nessee, and his personal adventures in 
using a pile of brush as an ambuscade 
and a fortification. Coming from the 
schoolhouse an eager young Italian 
broke out with characteristic vividness 
into a description of his father’s cam- 
paigning under the leadership of Gari- 
baldi, possibly from some obscure no- 
tion that that too was a civil war fought 
from principle, but more likely because 
the description of one battle had roused 
in his mind the memory of another such 
description. The lecturer, whose sym- 
pathies happened to be on the other 
side of the Garibaldian conflict, some- 
what sharply told him that he must for- 
get all that, that he was no longer an 
Italian, but an American. The natural 
growth of patriotism upon respect for 
the achievements of one’s fathers, the 
bringing together of the past with the 
present, the pointing out of the almost 
world-wide effort at a higher standard 
of political freedom which swept over 
all Europe and America between 1848 
and 1872 could, of course, have no place 
in the boy’s mind, because it had none 
in the mind of the instructor, whose 
patriotism apparently tried to purify it- 
self by the American process of elimi- 
nation. 


OLD GRAFTS ON THE NEW STOCK, 


How far a certain cosmopolitan hu- 
manitarianism ignoring national differ- 
ences is either possible or desirable, 
it is difficult to state, but certain it is 
that the old type of patriotism founded 
upon a common national history and 
land occupation becomes to many of 
the immigrants who bring it with them, 
a veritable stumbling block and impedi- 
menta. Many Greeks whom I know 
are fairly besotted with a consciousness 
of their national importance, and the 
achievements of their glorious past. 
Among them the usual effort to found 
a new patriotism upon American his- 
tory is often an absurd undertaking; 
for instance, on the night of last 
Thanksgiving, I spent some time and 
zeal in a description of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the motives which had driven 
them across the sea, while the experi- 
ences of the Plymouth colony were il- 
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lustrated by stereopticon slides and 
little dramatic scenes. The audience of 
Greeks listened respectfully, although I 


was uneasily conscious of the somewhat ° 


feeble attempt to boast of Anglo-Saxon 
achievement in hardihood and privation 
to men whose powers of admiration 
were absorbed in their Greek back- 
ground of philosophy and beauty. At 
any rate after the lecture was over one 
of the Greeks said to me quite simply, 
“T wish I could describe my ancestors 
to you; they were different from 
yours.” His further remarks were 
translated by a little Irish boy of eleven 
who speaks modern Greek with facility 
and turns many an honest penny by 
translating, into the somewhat pert 
statement: “He says if that is what 
your ancestors are like, that his could 
beat them out.” It is a good illustra- 
tion of our faculty for ignoring the 
past, and of our failure to understand 
the immigrant estimation of ourselves. 
This lack of a more cosmopolitan stand- 
ard, of a consciousness of kind founded 
upon creative imagination and historic 
knowledge, is apparent in many direc- 
tions, and cruelly widens the gulf be- 
tween immigrant fathers and children 
who are “Americans in process.” 


A hideous story comes from New 
York of a young Russian Jewess who 
was employed as a stenographer in a 
down-town office, where she became 
engaged to be married to a young man 
of Jewish-American parentage. She 
felt keenly the difference between him 
and her newly immigrated parents, and 
on the night when he was to be present- 
ed to them, she went home early to 
make every possible preparation for his 
coming. Her efforts to make the me- 
nage presentable were so discouraging, 
the whole situation filled her with such 
chagrin, that an hour before his ex- 
pected arrival she ended her own life. 
Although the father was a Talmud 
scholar of standing in his native Rus- 
sian town, and the lover was a clerk 
of very superficial attainment, she pos- 
sessed no standard by which to judge 
the two men. This lack of standard 
can be charged to the entire community, 
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for why should we expect an untrained 
girl to be able to do for herself what 
the community so pitifully fails to ac- 
complish ? 
TO HUMANIZE THE NEW SCHOLARSHIP. 
As scholarship in the first half of the 
nineteenth century saved literature from 
a futile romanticism and transformed 
its entire method by the perception that 
“the human is not of necessity the culti- 
vated; the human is the wide-spread, 
the ancient in speech or in behavior, 
it is the deep, the emotional, the thing 
much loved by many men, the poetical, 
the organic, the vital, in civilization,” 
so I would ask the scholarship of this 
dawning century to save its contempo- 
raries from materialism by revealing to 
us the inherent charm, and resource 
of the humblest men. Equipped as it 
is with the training and the “unspecial- 
ized cell” of evolutionary science, this 
ought not to prove an undesirable task. 
The scholar has already pointedout to us 
the sweetness and charm which inhere 
in primitive domestic customs and shows 
us the curious pivot they make for re- 
ligious and tribal beliefs until the 
simpie action of women grinding millet 
or corn becomes almost overladen with 
penetrating reminiscence, sweeter than 
the chant they sing. Something of the 
same quality may be found among 
many of the immigrants; when one 
stumbles upon an old Italian peasant 
with her distaff against her withered 
face and her pathetic old hands patient- 
ly holding the thread, as has been done 
by myriads of women since children 
needed to be clad; or an old German 
potter, misshapen by years, but his 
sensitive hands fairly alive with the 
artist’s prerogative of direct creation, 
one wishes that the scholar might be 
induced to go man hunting into these 
curious human groups, called newly 
arrived immigrants! Could we take 
these primitive habits as they are to be 
found in American cities every day, and 
give them their significance and place, 
they would be a wonderful factor for 
poesy in cities frankly given over to 
industrialism, and candidly refusing to 
read poetry which has no connection 
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with its aims and activities. As a Mc- 
Andrews’ hymn may express the fran- 
tic rush of the industrial river, so these 
could give us something of the mystic- 
ism and charm of the _ industrial 
springs, a suggestion of source, a touch 
of the refinement which adheres to 
simple things. This study of origins, 
of survivals, of paths of least resistance 
refining an industrial age through the 
people and experiences which really be- 
long to it and do not need to be brought 
in from the outside, surely affords an 
opening for scholarship. 


IMMIGRANT LIFE LARGER THAN OUR 
LOGIC. 

The present lack of understanding, 
the dearth of the illumination which 
knowledge gives can be traced not only 
in the social and political mal-adjustment 
of the immigrant, but is felt in so-called 
“practical affairs” of national magni- 
tude. Regret is many times expressed 
that notwithstanding the fact that nine 
out of every ten immigrants are of rural 
birth, they all tend to congregate 
in cities where their inherited and elab- 
orate knowledge of agricultural process- 
es is unutilized, although they are fit- 
ted to undertake the painstaking meth- 
od which American farmers despise. 
But it is characteristic of American 
complacency that when any assisted re- 
moval to agricultural regions is con- 
templated, we utterly ignore their 
past experiences and always assume 
that each family will be content to live 
in the middle of its own piece of 
ground, although there are few peoples 
on the face of the earth who have ever 
tried isolating a family on 160 acres or 
80, or even on 40, but this is the Ameri- 
can way, a survival of our pioneer days, 
and we refuse to modify it, notwith- 
standing the fact that the South Italians 
from the day of medieval incursions 
have lived in compact villages with an 
intense and elaborate social life, so 
much of it out of doors and interde- 
pendent that it has affected almost 
every domestic habit. Italian women 
knead their own bread, but depend on 
the village oven for its baking, and the 
men would rather walk for miles to 
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theirfieldseach day than to face an even- 
ing of companionship limited to the 
family. Nothing could afford a better 
check to the constant removal to the 
cities of the farming population all over 
the United States, than to be able to 
combine community life with agricul- 
tural occupation, affording that devel- 
opment of civilization which curiously 
enough density alone brings and for 
which even a free system of rural deliv- 
ery is not an adequate substitute. Much 
of the significance and charm of rural 
life in South Italy lies in its village 
companionship quite as the dreariness 
of the American farm life inheres in its 
unnecessary solitude. But we totally 
disregard the solution which the old 
agricultural community offers, and our 
utter lack of adaptability has something 
to do with the fact that the South 
Italian remains in the city where he 
soon forgets his cunning in regard to 
silk worms and olive trees, but con- 
tinues his old social habits to the extent 
of filling an entire tenement-house with 
the people from one village. 

LAND TENURE, OLDEST AND NEWEST. 


We also exhibit all the Anglo-Saxon 
distrust of any experiment with land 
tenure or method of taxation although 
the single tax advocates in our midst do 
not fail to tell us daily of the stupidity 
of the present arrangement, and it 
might be well to make a few experi- 
ments upon a historic basis before their 
enthusiasm converts us all. The Slavic 
village, the mir system of land occupa- 
tion has been in successful operation 
for centuries in Russia training men 
within its narrow limits to community 
administration; and yet when a perse- 
cuted sect from Russia wishes to find 
refuge in America—and naturally 7,000 
people can not give up all at once even 
if it were desirable, a system of land 
ownership in which they are expert and 
which is singularly like that in vogue 
in Palestine during its period of high- 
est prosperity—we can not receive them 
in the United States because our laws 
have no way of dealing with such a 
case. And in Canada where they are fin- 
ally settled, the unimaginative domin- 
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ion officials are driven to the verge 
of distraction concerning registration of 
deeds and the collection of taxes. from 
men who do not claim acres in their own 
names but in the name of the village. 
The official distraction is reflected and 
intensified among the people themselves 
to the point of driving them into the 
medizval “marching mania,’ in the 
hope of finding a land in the south 
where they may carry out their inof- 
fensive “mir’’ system. The entire situa- 
tion might prove that an unbending 
theory of individualism may become as 
fixed as status itself. There are cer- 
tainly other factors in the Doukhobor 
situation of religious bigotry and of the 
self-seeking of leadership, but in spite 
of the fact that the Canadian officials 
have in other matters exhibited much 
of the adaptability which distinguishes 
the British colonial policy, they are 
completely stranded on the rock of 
Anglo-Saxon individualistic ownership, 
and assume that any other system of 
land tenure is subversive of govern- 
ment, although Russia manages to ex- 
ert a fair amount of governmental 
control over thousands of acres held 
under the system which they detest. 
THE SALON OF THE GHETTO. 

In our eagerness to reproach the im- 
migrant for not going upon the land, 
we almost overlook the contributions 
to city life which those of them, who 
were adapted to it in Europe, are mak- 
ing to our cities here. From dingy 
little eating-houses in lower New York, 
performing a function somewhat be- 
tween the eighteenth century coffe- 
house and the Parisian cafe, is issuing 
at the present moment perhaps the 
sturdiest realistic drama that is being 
produced on American soil. Late into 
the night speculation is carried forward, 
not on the nice questions of the Talmud 
and quibbles of logic, but minds long 
trained on these, seriously discuss the 
need of a readjustment of the industrial 
machine that the primitive sense of 
justice and righteousness may secure 
larger play in our social organization. 
And yet a Russian in Chicago who used 
to believe that Americans cared first 
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and foremost for political liberty and 
would certainly admire those who had 
suffered in its cause, finds no one inter- 
ested in his story of six years’ banish- 
ment beyond the Antarctic circle, and 
is really listened to only when he tells 
to a sportsman the tale of the fish he 
caught during the six weeks of summer 
when the rivers were open. “Lively 
work then but plenty. of time to eat 
them dried and frozen through the rest 
of the year,” is the most. sympathetic 
comment he has yet received upon an 
experience which at least to him held 
the bittersweet of martyrdom. 


SPIRITUALIZING OUR MATERIALISM. 


Among the colonies of the most re- 
cently immigrated Jews who still carry 
out their orthodox customs and a ritual 
preserved through centuries in the 
Ghetto, one constantly feels during a 
season of religious observance a refresh- 
ing insistence upon the reality of the 
inner life, and the dignity of its expres- 
sion in inherited form. Perhaps the 
most striking reproach to the material- 
ism of Chicago is the sight of a Chi- 
cago River bridge lined with men and 
women on one day in the year oblivi- 
ous of the noisy traffic and sordid sur- 
roundings, casting their sins upon the 
waters that they may be carried far 
from them. That obsession which the 
materialism’ of Chicago sometimes 
makes upon one’s brain so that one is 
‘ almost driven to go out upon the street 
fairly shouting that after all life does 
not consist in wealth, in learning, in 
enterprise, in energy, in success, not 
even in that modern fetich, culture, but 
upon an inner equilibrium, “the agree- 
ment of soul,” is here for once plainly 
stated, and is a relief even in its exag- 
geration and grotesqueness. 

The charge that recent immigration 
threatens to debase the American 
standard of living is certainly a grave 
one, but I would invite the scholar even 
into that sterner region which we are 
accustomed to regard as purely indus- 
trial. At first glance nothing seems 


further from an intellectual proposition 
than this question of tin cups and plates 
stored in a bunk versus a white cloth 
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and a cottage table, and yet, curiously 
enough an English writer has recently 
cited “standards of life” as an illus- 
tration of the fact that it is ideas which 
mold the lives of men, and states that 
around the deeply significant idea of 
the standard of life, center our indus- 
trial problems of today, and that this 
idea forms the base of all the forward 
movements of the working class. The 
significance of the standard of life lies, 
not so much in the fact that for each 
of us it is different, but that for all of 
us, it is progressive, constantly invad- 
ing new realms. To imagine that all 
goes well if sewing-machines and cot- 
tage organs reach the first generation 
of immigrants, fashionable dressmak- 
ers and pianos the second, is of course 
the most untutored interpretation of 
it. And yet it is a question of food 
and shelter, and further of the main- 
tainance of industrial efficiency and of 
life itself to thousands of men, and this 
gigantic task of standardizing succes- 
sive nations of immigrants, falls upon 
workmen who lose all if they fail. 


POLITICAL NATURE OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION, 

Curiously enough however, as soon 
as the immigrant situation is frankly 
regarded as an industrial one, the real- 
ly political nature of the essentially 
industrial situation is revealed in the 
fact that trade organizations which 
openly concern themselves with the im- 
migration problem on its industrial 
side, quickly take on the paraphernalia 
and machinery which have hitherto as- 
sociated themselves with governmental 
life and control. The trades-unions 
have worked out all over again local 
autonomy with central councils and na- 
tional representative bodies and the 
use of the referendum vote. They also 
exhibit many features of political cor- 
ruption and manipulation but they still 
contain the purifying power of reality, 
for the trades-unions are engaged in 
a desperate struggle to maintain a 
standard wage against the constant ar- 
rival of unskilled immigrants at the 
rate of three-quarters of a million a 
year, at the very period when the elab- 
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oration of machinery permits the larg- 
est use of unskilled men. The first 
real lesson in self-government to many 
immigrants has come through the or- 
ganization of labor unions, and it could 
come in no other way, for the union 
alone has appealed to their necessities. 
And out of these primal necessities one 
sees the first indication of an idealism 
of which one at moments dares to hope 
that it may be sturdy enough and suf- 
ficiently founded upon experience to 
make some impression upon the tre- 
mendous immigration situation. 
SUBSTITUTION OF RACES AT STOCKYARDS. 
To illustrate from the Stock Yards 
strike of last summer, may I quote from 
a study made from the University of 
Wisconsin—and mindful of my audi- 
ence ali I say of trades-unions shall be 
quoted from Ph. D.’s—‘Perhaps the 
fact of greatest social significance is 
that the strike of 1904 was not merely 
a strike of skilled labor for the unskill- 
ed, but was a strike of Americanized 
Irish, Germans, and Bohemians, in be- 
half of Slovaks, Poles, and Lithuan- 
ians. .. .. This substitution of races 
in the Stock Yards has been a contin- 
uing process for twenty years, ‘The 
older nationalities have already disap- 
peared from the unskilled occupations 
and the substitution has evidently run 
along the line of lower standard of 
living. The latest arrivals, the Lithu- 
anians and Slovaks, are probably the 
most oppressed of the peasants of Eu- 
rope.” Those who attended the crowd- 
ed meetings of last summer and heard 
the same address successively translated 
by interpreters into six or eight lan- 
guages, who saw the respect shown to 
the most uncouth of the speakers by 
the skilled American men who repre- 
sented a distinctly superior standard 
of life and thought, could never doubt 
the power of the labor organization for 
amalgamation, whatever opinion they 
might hold concerning their other val- 
ues. This may be said in spite of the 
fact that great industrial disturbances 
have arisen from the under-cutting of 
wages by the lowering of racial stand- 
ard. Certainly the most notable of 
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these have taken place in those indus- 
tries and at those places in which the 
importation of immigrants has been de- 
liberately fostered as a wage lowering 
weapon, and evén in those disturbances 
and under the shock and strain of a 
long strike, disintegration did not 
come along the line of race cleavage. 
HOW UNIONS BLEND THE RACES. 

It may further be contendetl that this 
remarkable coming together has been 
the result of economic pressure, and is 
without merit or idealism, that the 
trades-union record on Chinese exclu- 
sion and negro discrimination has been 
damaging, and yet I would quote from 
a study of the anthracite coal fields 
made from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: “The United Mine Workers of 
America is taking men of a score of 
nationalities — English-speaking and 
Slavmen of widely different creeds, lan- 
guages, and customs, and of varying 
powers of industrial competition, and 
is welding them into an industrial broth- 
erhood, each part of which can at least 
understand of the others, that they are 
working for one great and common end. 
This bond of unionism is stronger than 
one can readily imagine who has not 
seen its mysterious workings or who 
has not been a victim of its members’ 
newly found enthusiasm. It is today 
the strongest tie that can bind together 
147,000 mine workers and the thou- 
sands dependent upon them. It is more 
than religion, more than the social ties 
which hold together members of the 
same community.” This is from a 
careful study by Mr. Warne, which 
doubtless many of you know, called 
“The Slav Invasion.” 


HUMAN PROBLEMS OF THE STRIKE 
COMMISSION. 


It was during a remarkable struggle 
on the part of this amalgamation of 
men from all countries, that the Unit- 
ed States government in spite of itself 
was driven to take a hand in an indus- 
trial situation, owing to the long strain 
and the intolerable suffering entailed 
upon the whole country, but even then 
public opinion was too aroused, too 
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moralized to be patient with an inves- 
tigation of the mere commercial ques- 
tions of tonnage and freight rates with 
their political implications, and insist- 
ed that the national commisson should 
consider the human aspects of the case. 
Columns of newspapers and days of 
investigation were given to the discus- 
sion of the deeds of violence, having 
nothing to do with the original demands 
of the strikers, and entering only into 
the value set upon human life by each 
of the contesting parties; did the un- 
ion encourage violence against non- 
union men, or did it really do every- 
thing to suppress it, living up to its 
creed which was to maintain a stand- 
ard of living that families might be 
properly housed and fed and protected 
from debilitating toil and disease, that 
children might be nurtured into Amer- 
ican citizenship; did the operators 
protect their men as far as pos- 
sible from mine damp, from length 
of hours proven by experience to 
be exhausting; did they pay a suf- 
ficient wage to the mine laborer to al- 
low him to send his children to school; 
questions such as these, a study of the 
human problem invaded the commis- 
sion day after day during its sitting. 
One felt for the moment the first wave 
of a rising tide of humanitarianism, un- 
til the normal ideals of the laborer to 
secure food and shelter for his family, 
and security for his old age, and a 
larger opportunity for his children, be- 
came the ideals of democratic govern- 
ment. 


NEW IDEALISM OF SIMPLE FOLK. * 


It may be owing to the fact that the 
working man is brought in direct con- 
tact with the situation as a desperate 
problem of living wage or starvation, 
it may be that wisdom is at her old 
trick of residing in the hearts of the 
simple, or that this new idealism which 
is that of a reasonable life and labor 
must from the very nature of things 
proceed from those who labor, or pos- 
sibly because amelioration arises whence 
it is so sorely needed, but certainly it 
is true, that while the rest of the coun- 
try talks of assimilation as if we were 
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a huge digestive apparatus, the man 
with whom the immigrant has come 
most sharply into competition has been 
forced into fraternal relations with 
him, 

All the peoples of the world have 
become part of our tribunal, and their 
sense of pity, their clamor for per- 
sonal kindness, their insistance upon 
the right to join in our progress, can 
not be disregarded. The burdens and 
sorrows of men have unexpectedly be- 
come intelligent and urgent to this na- 
tion, and it is only by accepting them 
with some magnanimity that we can 
develop the larger sense of justice 
which is becoming world-wide and is 
lying in ambush, as it were, to manifest 
itself in governmental relations. Men of 
all nations are determining upon the 
abolition of degrading poverty, dis- 
ease, and intellectual weakness with 
their resulting industrial inefficiency, 
This manifests itself in labor legislation 
in England; in the Imperial Sick and 
Old-Age Insurance Acts of Germany, 
in the enormous system of public edu- 
cation in the United States. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS PATRIOTISM. 


To be afraid of it is to lose what we 
have. A government has always re- 
ceived feeble support from its constit- 
uents as soon as its demands appeared 
childish or remote. Citizens inevitably 
neglect or abandon civic duty when it 
no longer embodies their genuine de- 
sires. It is useless to hypnotize our- 
selves by unreal talk of colonial ideals 
and patriotic duty toward immigrants 
as if it were a question of passing a 
set of resolutions. The nation must be 
saved by its lovers, by the patriots who 
possess adequate and contemporaneous 
knowledge. A commingling of racial 
habits and national characteristics in 
the end must rest upon the voluntary 
balance and concord of many forces. 

We may with justice demand from 
the scholar the philosophic statement, 
the reconstruction and reorganization 
of the knowledge which he possesses, 
oniy if we agree to make it over into 
healthy and direct expressions of free 
living, 








The School City 


To Restore the Right Spirit and Practices of 
Popular Government 


By Wilson L. Gill 
Contributed Through the College Settlement Association Myrta L. Jones, Editor. 


Epritor’s Nore: The School City plan was originated by Mr. Gill who has been largely 
instrumental in its successful development and working out. At the invitation of General 
Leonard Wood, Mr. Gill spent some time in Cuba introducing the idea into Cuban schools. 
The results justified the experiment and General Wood speaks in the highest terms of the 
plan as one that “tends to develop the child’s idea of his civic responsibility and send him 


out from school much better fitted to assume the duties of a citizen of a republic.” 

President Roosevelt also has noticed the excellent character of the work both in Cuba 
and in this country. It exemplifies his idea that “nothing could offer higher promise for the 
future of our country than an intelligent interest in the best ideals of citizenship, its privileges 
and duties among the students of our common schools. I wish for the efforts in this 


direction the utmost success.’ 


The somewhat sweeping assertion of the failure of our schools sufficiently to 
emphasize training for citizenship will be offset in the next number of Tur Commons by some 
account of what the Public Schools are doing in this direction. 


Between 1776 and 1905 there has 
been a great industrial revolution in 
our country, and with it a“moral, civic 
and educational evolution, so silent and 
gradual that but few have recognized 
the character of it. We must under- 
stand this thing before we can deal 
intelligently and effectively with the 


EpIToR OF THE CoMMONS.C—, 


to understand citizenship and led to 
form the habit of performing’ faithfully 
all the duties of sovereign citizenship. 
This can be done only in the character- 
forming period of childhood and youth. 

The School City is for this purpose 
and is intended to be used in all schools. 
It is a republic. The children are the 





School City Council Meeting, School No. 15, Havana; Miguel Fernandez de Velasco, Principal. 


present moral and civic predicament of 
the cities of our country. 
Philanthropists are doing many ex- 
cellent things to help remedy unfortu- 
nate conditions, but one other thing of 
far-reaching importance remains to be 
done. The whole people must be made 
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citizens. The teachers show them how 
to think and act as private citizens and 
as officers.. The form of government 
is that of a city. Right living includ- 
ing faithful citizenship is regarded as 
an art, to be learned only as other arts, 
by a long apprenticeship under com- 
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petent artists or artizans, the teachers. 
The pupils make their own laws and 
elect their own officers, legisative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial and preserve order 
among themselves. It has been in suc- 
cessful use for a number of years and 
is no longer an experiment. The 
United States Government introduced it 
into Cuba and the Philadelphia Board 
of Education is now introducing it into 
the schools of the City of Brotherly 
Love. It ought to be put into all 
schools as rapidly as possible, and as 
an aid to that purpose, I will state the 
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mitigated tyranny in many of the coun- 
iries of the old world. 

That 3 per cent has grown to about 
37 per cent of the entire population 
and is rapidly increasing by immigra- 
tion from the rural districts and large- 
ly from the slums of the old countries. 

A NATION OF CITY DWELLERS. 

We are no longer so exclusively a 
nation of farmers, but are becoming one 
of village and city dwellers, the farm 
percentage dropping rapidly every year. 

The significar.ce of these facts with- 
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facts and philosophy on which this 


movement is based. 
A NATION OF FARMERS. 


At the time our Republic was found- 
ed about 97 per cent of our peopte lived 
on farms and 3 per cent in the towns. 
In other words, it was a nation of 
farmers that achieved independence 
from European monarchy of the 18th 
century and established popular gov- 
ernment, the influence of which has 





School City Court, School No. 15, Havana; Dr. Velasco, Principal. 
The Principal or a Teacher is present at every session of the Court. 













out going into much detail, is, that the 
moral, civic and industrial conditions 
which in large measure formed the 
character of our ancestors, have com- 
pletely changed and the educational 
methods have not kept pace with the 
march of events. 

On the farms the children were al- 
most constantly in contact with their 
parents. This contact developed the 
moral’ and civic sinews of colonial 
times and the first half century of the 









Republic. The factories and commer- 
cial and professional life have to a large 
extent separated the parents, especially 
the fathers, from the children. In the 
most vigorous hours of the child’s day, 
he is in school. 

For half a century school contact 
has been a chief factor in the moral 
and civic development of our educated 
people, with this as one of the results 
—-the educated people with only small 
exception stay away from primaries 
and municipal elections. In the Phil- 
adelphia city election last February 
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perience in that direction, and he con- 
siders it useless to take part in local 
elections. 

There is room for a great deal of 
thought and investigation in this direc- 
tion and almost every attempt to probe 
into the subject brings forth interest- 
ing evidence of the truth of the above 
deductions. 


MONARCHY VERSUS DEMOCRACY. 

When you realize the conditions and 
the cause, it is not very difficuit to see 
what must be done to correct them. 














School City Election, School No. 12, Havana; Miss Carolina Poncet, Principal. 


only 45 per cent of those having the 
right to vote participated; 55 per cent 
stayed away from the polls. Why do 
we charge the schools with this condi- 
tion? They have substituted mental 
training for that moral, civic and in- 
dustrial training of the farm life which 
was an off-set against the monarchic- 
al parental government by the father 
and mother which latter they have con- 
tinued, without any adequate mitiga- 
tion. Under these circumstances the 
educated American has formed the habit 
of being governed without participat- 
ing in the government. By the time 
he has reached the age of twenty-one, 
this has become a confirmed and almost 
unchangeable feature of his character. 
He may go to one primary meeting but 
that is generally the last of his ex- 


If we recount them briefly, we find the 
following: Popular government in the 
cities has given way to machine gov- 
erment. Machine government, as it 
grows in strength and gets possession 
of the courts as well as the executive 
and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment levies blackmaii in any and 
every direction. It unhesitatingly 
crushes the decent personal and civic 
rights of any individual and its most 
gracious reply to any protest is, “What 
are you going to do about it?” This 
tyranny is one whose roots are striking 
deeper and deeper by various means 
but especially by the distribution of of- 
fices and by personal financiall control 
of the families and friends of the of- 
ficers. Men who have had little or no 
school education, and who work in fac- 
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tories and elsewhere under the direc- 
tion of foremen, attend primaries and 
local elections, also under the direc- 
tion of foremen or _ the _ bosses’, 
heelers or leaders. Heads of busi- 
ness, professional men and others 
who have been trained in the higher 
schools to think independently and are 
accustomed to take the initiative in 
their business, do not attend primaries 
or local elections Public schools and 
other educational institutions while 
making the students mentally able to 








age of twenty-one. The School City 
has been devised and put in operation 
to meet these conditions. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP MADE A HABIT. 


By this means, an apprenticeship in 
right living, including intelligent and 
faithful citizenship, has been establish- 
ed. That feature of school life, which 
has been used simply to suppress the 
natural activity of the children and to 
hold them in check to make it possible 
to cram them with information, has been 





School City Council in Session, School No. 12, Havana. 
The officer presiding is not a teacher but a pupili. 


be effective citizens, are rendering 
them morally unable and thus have 
eliminated as a governing force that 
whole part of the population whose 
intelligent and faithful civic service is 
absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the spirit of freedom and of 
successful popular government. If the 
spirit as well as the form of popular 
government is to be saved in America, 
it must be through imbuing the chil- 
dren with the right spirit and fixing 
upon them in the character-forming 
part of their lives, the habit of per- 
forming the duties of citizenship in the 
way that it is desirable they should do 
the same after they have reached the 


converted by the School City method 
into a positive and active means for 
developing that same activity and 
thus guiding the children into the path 
of a right life and of an intelligent and 
faithful citizenship. That form of 
school discipline which did but little 
harm, comparatively, when only a 
small fraction ofthe child’s life was spent 
in school, but which, when continued 
into the time in which the great part 
of his life is spent there, has fostered 
“boss rule” and made machine mon- 
archy inevitabie, must give way to a 
form of school discipline which will 
fill the rising and following genera- 
tions with the unselfish spirit of true 
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democracy, and confirm them in the 
habit of performing the duties of intel- 
ligent citizenship, 

The School City method of moral 
and civic apprenticeship was devel- 
oped, tested, found to be in accord with 
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of its success or failure depends not 
upon the age, race, nationality, class 
or condition of the pupils, but upon the 
attitude, intelligence, skill and dili- 
gence of the teachers who use it. The 
School City is merely a method. The 














School City Officers in Charge of Lines of Pupils at Close of School, Webster School, Philadelphia. 


human, and especiafly with child nat- 
ure, economical in the use of time and 
energy successful for its purpose and 
the experimental stage past in 1897. 
Since that time it is self-evident and 
admits of no argument, that the degree 





spirit and enthusiasm must be main- 
tained by the teachers. Parents should 
take an intelligent interest and give all 
the encouragement in their power. 

In the School City every pupil is a 
citizen, being trained to high and con- 
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scientious efficiency. The citizens, 
under a charter granted by the 


Board of Education or other authority, 
make their own laws, elect their own 
mayor, members of their city council 
or legislative body, judges and other 
elective officers, appoint their own 
police and other administrative officers, 
and preserve order and kindly relations 
and conduct by their own choice and 
action. The teacher, whose authority 
is not changed in the slightest, sug- 
gests, guides and helps, and if skilful, 
seldom if ever is compelled to use his 
arbitrary authority. 


SCHOOL CITY LAWS. 


CHAPTER I. THE GENERAL CITY LAW. 

Do to others as you wish them to do to 
you. This is the natural law, without which 
no popular government can succeed, and it 
is the general law of this School City, to 
which all other laws and regulations must 
conform. 


CHAPTER 


Article ‘1. Do not to others that which 
you would not wish them to do to you. 


Il. THINGS PROHIBITED. 


ORDER. 


\rt. 2. Anything which disturbs the order 
in halls, classrooms or in any place within 
the jurisdiction of the School City is pro- 
hibited. 

\rt. 3. Anything which is profane, rude, 
intentionally unkind or impolite is prohib- 
ited. ; 

CLEANLINESS. 


Art. 4. Anything which detracts from 
the neat and orderly appearance of our 
School City is prohibited. 


HEALTH. 


Art. 5. Anything which detracts from the 
healthful conditions of our School City is 
prohibited. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


\rt. 6. Anything which mars or destroys 
property in our School City is prohibited. 


CHAPTER III. DUTIES. 


Article 1. 
t call the 
any violation 


City. 


Every citizen is in duty bound 
attention of the authorities to 
of the laws of ‘this School 


CHAPTER IV. 

Article 1. Any citizen violating any laws 
of this School City shall be subject to pun- 
ishment not less than a reprimand, and not 
greater than a withdrawal of the rights of 
citizenship. 


Art. 2. 


PUNISH MENTS, 


No punishment shall be carried 
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into execution before it has been approved 
by the principal of the school, and then it 
must be put promptly into effect. 


CHAPTER V. OFFICERS. 


Article 1. The Director of Public Safe- 
ty, with consent of the’ Mayor, shall appoint 
one Chief of Police for the school and one 
Captain of Police and four policemen for 
each room. Appointments before going into 
effect must be approved by the City Council. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Art. 1. The term of office of all officers, 
unless otherwise provided, shall be until the 
next general election and until their succes- 
sors are appointed or elected. 

Art. 2. Captains of Police shall serve 
two weeks and policemen one week, unless 
sooner removed for cause by the Director 


of Public Safety. 


Note—The children are free to accept, 
change or reject these laws, and to make 
additional laws as circumstances require. 
They invariably accept them without change, 
and generally with much enthusiasm. 


TERMS OF CFFICE. 


Success has attended the Schoo! City 
idea wherever it has been introduced, 
and it is now in use in Cuba as well as 
in many schools of this country. And 
moreover, it is found to appeal to 
pupils of various ages. School prin- 
cipals are also very enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the plan. An instance of the 
way it is finding favor with them may 
be taken from the opinion of Myron T. 
Scudder, head of the State Normal 
School at New Paltz, New York, and 
lecturer on pedagogy in the University 
of New York. He considers it “sim- 
ply indespensable as an aid to school 
management,’ and after four years of 
vigorous operation declares, “I would 
not think for a moment of dropping it, 
or of substituting some other form of 
organization. The participation of 
students in the management of the 
school is essential in any scheme of 
American education where children are 
to be trained and fitted to carry out the 
kind of government and to fill the re- 
sponsibilities outlined in Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address, and I consider the 
School City the best scheme ever devis- 
ed for giving to our young people the 
kind of training that they need so much 
in these particulars.” 

The public schools of Philadelphia 
are now adopting the idea extensively. 








England’s Out of Work Problem 


By F. Herbert Stead 


I am glad to report a vast improve- 
ment in the prospect of collective and 
effective dealing with the problem of 
the unemployed. There has been a re- 
markable upwelling of public sentiment 
in favor of a more serious and definite 
policy. The question of finding work 
for the workless was once regarded as 
the fad of Socialists and extremists. 
It has now taken its place among the 
universally acknowledged subjects of 
profound national concern. During last 
winter, conferences, metropolitan and 
national, met to consider the matter; 
but these followed instead of preceding 
the season when work was slackest and 
distress acutest. This winter remedial 
action has not been quite so many days 
behind the fair. The outlook for the 
winter was very dark, The number of 
men reported by the better organized 
Trade Unions as unemployed during 
the month of September was 6.8 per 
cent. a higher figure than had been re- 
ported for several years past: The 
want of work in the unreported trades 
was seen to be still more abnormal. The 
pressure of the problem was becoming 
painful in the chief industrial centres. 
The workhouses were full and over- 
flowing. In Bradford a thousand men 
out of work have stormed the work- 
house. There was widespread uneasi- 
ness as to what the cold months of the 
year might bring. 


A GLAD SURPRISE, 


Then occurred a social portent of 
surprising magnitude. The one author- 
ity in the kingdom which has been often 
cursed by progressive municipal bodies 
as the last resort of administrative con- 
servatism, obscurantism and apathy, 
suddenly startled the world by actually 
taking a lead in the movement for the 
relief of the unemployed. The Local 
Government Board woke up. This body 
exercises, in the name of the nation, 
a rigid supervision and control of the 
local authorities, and its grip on the 
throat of local initiative has often been 


tight and pitiless, The astounding 
thing is that this Board decided to take 
action months before the want of em- 
ployment had reached its acutest phase. 
The Right Hon. Walter Long, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
convened a conference of representa- 
tives of metropolitan Boards of Guard- 
ians on October 14th, when he not 
only approached the whole question in 
a sympathetic attitude, but actually 
adumbrated a constructive scheme. 
This he further developed in a confer- 
ence with representatives of the metro- 
politan Borough, and it has since been 
sent round for consideration to all the 
metropolitan Poor Law Guardians and 
Borough Councilors. The main outlines 
of his project may be presented under 
the following three heads: 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME, 


(1) The Machinery of Administra- 
tion. He proposes (a) that in every 
metropolitan Borough there should be 
appointed a Joint Committee consisting 
of representatives of the Borough Coun- 
cils, the Boards of Guardians and of 
local charitable agencies, for the regis- 
tration, classification, and, as far as pos- 
sible, employment of the unemployed 
of the Borough; (b) that for the whole 
of London there be appointed a Central 
Committee consisting of one, or at most 
two, representatives from each of the 
Borough Committees, together with 
representatives from the London 
County Council, and nominees of the 
Local Government Board. This Cen- 
tral Committee should arrange work 
for the unemployed, where it cannot be 
provided by the Boroughs locally. 

(2) The funds required, Mr. Long 
hopes, would be largely supplied by 
subscription from private persons and 
others. But he expects that they will 
require to be supplemented by contri- 
butions from the Borough Councils. He 
proposes that these contributions 
should be based on the assessable value 
of the Borough, and in this way the 
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cost should be spread uniformly over the 
metropolis. It is not clear, however, 
whether Mr. Long proposes that these 
contributions should be of the nature 
of a voluntary grant, or a compulsory 
rate. These funds, whether derived 
from public or private sources, would 
be administered by the Central Com- 
mittee. 


(3) Of the work to be provided for 
the unemployed, Mr. Long mentions in 
the case of the Boroughs the repairing 
and extra cleansing of the streets and 
the whitewashing of the interior of 
municipal buildings. For the unem- 
ployed of the metropolis as a whole, he 
suggests “Labour Colonies, etc.” In 
his speech he mentioned the repairing 
or re-making of suburban roads outside 
the borders of London but very largely 
used by Londoners. 


SUGGESTED AUTUMN SESSION. 


The scheme thus briefly sketched has 
been welcomed by the most progressive 
friends of the people. The metropol- 
itan Boroughs are busily engaged in 
appointing their Joint Committees. 
The London County Council has shown 
its sense of the importance of the Cen- 
tral Committee by sending as repre- 
sentatives its Chairman and Vice-chair- 
man. Public opinion has eagerly fol- 
lowed the lead given it from so unex- 
pected a quarter. The Prime Minister 
himself has publicly informed Mr. Keir 
Hardie, the Parliamentary representa- 
tive of the Independent Labour Party, 
that if sufficient reason could be shown, 
he would be prepared to convene a spe- 
cial autumn session of Parliament to 
provide the requisite legislative facili- 
ties for projects of relief. It is, how- 
ever, hardly likely that a special session 
of Parliament will be summoned for 
this purpose, unless severe weather 
raise the distress to an intolerable pitch. 
But the fact that the Prime Minister of 
a Conservative Government should ex- 
press his willingness, if need were, to 
call an autumn session on the unem- 
ployed problem is almost as striking a 
portent as the seismic alertness of the 
Local Government Board. 
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A POSSIBLE HIERARCHY OF HELP- 
FULNESS. 

Mr. Long’s scheme has already 
aroused a vast amount of criticism 
which, however, is not chiefly destruc- 
tive, but rather directed to its supple- 
menting and expansion. The idea of a 
Central Committee for the county, with 
a Joint Committee for each Borough, 
is one which Mr. Long has commended, 
not to the metropolis alone but to every 
county in the kingdom. In one of the 
metropolitan Boroughs, at any rate, an- 
other step has been taken towards the 
completer organization of the adminis- 
tration of relief in the appointment of 
a Joint Committee for each Ward. 
The opening seems to be offered for a 
still more minute reticulation of neigh- 
bourliness—the appointment, namely, 
of administrative groups or persons for 
each street or cluster of streets. This 
attempt is being made in Bradford and 
in some parts of London. It is regard- 
ed as something corresponding to the 
Elberfeld System which has _ been 
adopted in many of the principal Ger- 
man cities. If only the opportunity is 
seized,’ there is the prospect of a well- 
articulated hierarchy of helpfulness: 
in each county a Central Committee; 
in each Borough or rural or urban dis- 
trict a Joint Committee; in each Ward 
or village a Joint Committee; in each 
street or group of streets a knot of 
Street-Friends. 

One feature of these Committees 
claims special notice; that is its amal- 
gam of the official and charitable ele- 
ments. Councilor and Guardian work 
side by side with clergyman, Settlement 
worker, and almoner of benevolent 
funds. In this way the help rendered 
to men out of work combines the 
strength of the State with the gentle- 
ness that ought to characterize the 
Church. Neighbourliness softens the 
rigour of officialism. Law and Love 
go hand in hand. 


WHERE IS THE MONEY TO 
COME FROM? 


The sources from which the funds 
are to be derived form the subject of 
much more hostile criticism. It is 
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urged that the cost of finding work for 
the unemployed should be a charge on 
the public funds, and not on private 
charity. It is fairly argued that the 
charitable public will not contribute to 
any fund that is to be supplemented 
by contributions voluntary or compul- 
sory, from the municipal rates. There 
is also a strong feeling, which found 
vigorous expression in a municipal con- 
ference attended by Mr. Long, that 
work for the unemployed, being a mat- 
ter of national concern, should be sup- 
plied by the nation, not by the munic- 
ipality. Mr. Long, however, stoutly 
refuses to promise any grant from 
Imperial sources. 


SUITABLE INVESTMENTS FOR THE 
SURPLUS LABOUR, 


As to the kind of work to be supplied, 
there is a general disposition to welcome 
the suggestion of Labour Colonies, 
which have been worked with success 
on the Continent; but it is also widely 
felt that many other works of public 
utility might be undertaken with great 
advantage alike to the community and to 
the unemployed. There is a keen desire 
to translate the Latin vagueness of Mr. 
Long’s “etc.” into definite concrete 
English. Reclamation of foreshores, 
improvement of the Port of London, 
afforestation, cultivation of waste lands, 
are amongst a number of projects now 
simmering in the public mind. Most 
of these, being of a national character, 
would have to be supported from the 
national exchequer. The Labour Col- 
ony, however, proposed by Mr. Long 
cannot come into operation until next 
winter. For the present winter, many 
suggestions more immediately practi- 
cable are being advanced. There are 
many advocates of what might be digni- 
fied with the title of urban afforesta- 
tion—the planting of trees along the 
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streets wherever practicable, the using 
of every available space near public 
elementary schools for the planting of 
shrubs and trees, the paving with 
asphalt ‘of side streets where heavy 
traffic does not come and which are the 
chief playgrounds of the children of the 
DOOT, CLC, CLC, 


The community seems slowly to be 
waking to the fact that in the unem- 
ployed there is at its disposal a vast 
store of valuable energy. The utiliza- 
tion of this surplus labour will not 
merely rescue industrial manhood from 
physical and moral deterioration; it 
will also add to our public estate a 
greater store of health and wealth and 
beauty. 


SOPPING UP THE UNEMPLOYED. 


There is a yet larger prospect trem- 
bling on the verge of the social horizon, 
if wise care be taken in every season 
of depression and lack of work to sop 
up the unemployed in occupations of 
permanent worth-and not dishonouring 
to the manhood of the worker, each 
season of brisk industry and thriving 
trade will enable the normally employ- 
ed to elevate more and more their 
standard of remuneration and of .com- 
fort. It is the stream of waste labour 
which, under the imperious necessity of 
hunger, is ever tending to undermine 
the foundations of a durable standard 
of high industrial efficiency and enjoy- 
ment. This dried up or diverted nor- 
mal progress would be vastly acceler- 
ated. And another illustration will be 
supplied of the economic soundness of 
the Christian principle: that to look af- 
ter “the least of these,’ to gather up 
the social fragments, to save those who 
are socially lost, is the surest pathway 
to the salvation of the entire com- 
munity. 





How Denver Stands by Judge Lindsey 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


Contributed Through the Neighborhood Workers’ Association of New York City 
Mrs. Mary Simkhovitch, Editor 


Denver is Democratic. Ben. B. 
Lindsey, the “kid judge,” is a Democrat. 
But that wasn’t the reason why he got 
53,000 votes last spring, out of a pos- 
sible 54,000. Nor why he was elected 
all over again last fall with all of 
61,000 votes except a paltry 300 with 
which the machine candidate had to be 
contented. 


Judge Lindsey was elected last May 
for a term of five years. To all intents 
and purposes, he was very much elect- 
ed. ‘He was on the ticket of no less 
than six political parties, and the so- 
cialists had told him that they would 
make it unanimous if he would only say 
for one day that he was a socialist. The 
secret of his popularity was his work 
with the bad boys of Denver. He hand- 
led them without gloves just as he did 
bad politicians. By the same token, 
the latter habit would have cost him his 
re-election, had he not been too much 
of a trump card for any party to over- 
look. 

During the summer, the disgruntled 
ones learned something much to their 
satisfaction: Doubt was raised as to 
whether the convention which gave 
Denver its new charter had authority 
for its action in changing the date of 
the election from November to May, 
and providing for two county judges 
instead for one. Proceedings were 
brought before:the courts which would 
settle the question, but it was probable 
that a decision would not be reached 
until after November 8. If no county 
judge were elected in November,and the 
dual county court provided for by the 
new charter should subsequently be de- 
clared illegal, then on January 1, the ex- 
piration of Judge Lindsey’s term under 
the old regime, the county bench 
would have to be declared vacant — an 





event which, in Judge Lindsey’s case, 
would not have been displeasing to a 
galaxy of local interests making up a 
hornet’s nest which has been stirred up, 
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on provocation, from the children’s 
bench. Several of the particular hor- 
nets being members of the body which 
would have the appointive power to fill 
the vacancy January I. 


COINING A NEW WORD: 
NEW LAW. 


ENFORCING A 


To get the spectacular high lights of 
the campaign which followed, a little 
of Denver’s municipal history is needed. 
Three years ago Lindsey became judge 
of the Courty Court, where as a boy he 
had swept out and run errands. Perhaps 
it was these memories that made him 
use his chancery powers as probate 
judge and deal gratuitously with the 
bad boy problem in Denver. This he 
did to such purpose that today Colorado 
has the most progressive children’s 
statute in the Union—one which specific- 
ally holds parents or others contributing 
to the delinquency of a child, responsi- 
blé therefore. If a mother lets her boy 
read dime novels and he plays truant, if 
a brakeman lets him ride on the bump- 
ers and he turns tramp, if a father sends 
him to “rush the can” and the saloon 
keeper gives him beer, mother, brake- 
man, father, saloon keeper are all liable 
to be fined for “contributory delin- 
quency.” “Contributory delinquency” 
is a large sized word combination to be 
coined out in Colorado, but it stands 
for a law which piecemeal legislation in 
half a dozen older states put together 
would not match, and a law which has 
been administered with less friction and 
more common sense, than can courte- 
ously be used as units for comparison. 


WHAT WAS. 


The law was the outgrowth of an 
incident which brought Judge Lindsey 
into conflict with certain of the political 
leaders of Denver. One of the first 
things he learned in dealing with juve- 
nile cases was that young girls, mere 
children, were being debauched in wine 
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rooms, and that small boys were per- 
mitted to frequent low dives and gin 
mills, 


“Judge, I’ve been a sporting woman 
all my life,” said the keeper of a disor- 
derly house to him. “That’s my busi- 
ness, but I can’t stand for the doings in 
the saloon next door.” 

She had heard groans coming from 
the cellar and had found three young 
girls naked on the floor, two uncon- 
scious and one horribly sick and praying 
for death. 

“My God, where was the policeman 
on the beat,” asked the Judge. 

“He was in the cellar 
part of the time!” re- 
plied the woman. 

The steps Judge Lind- 
sey took in the matter 
involved him in a steam- 
ing controversy with the 
fire and police board, and 
its president. 

Next, the boy who de- 
livered the stationery to 
the County Court, left a 
bill with the goods, in- 
stead of with the clerk 
of the Board of County 
Commissioners, a body 
of power in local poli- 
tics. The bill was for 
$280. The goods were 
not worth $28. Judge 


Lindsey began to in- 
vestigate. The con- 
tract for county sta- 


tionery was a delicate piece of mech- 
anism. Designation A. was a certain 
style of index book, 26 pages, price $12. 
Designation B. was a book of the same 
description, 52 pages, price $1. The 
county commissioner ordered 50 index 
books of 26 pages for which the bill was 
$600, while they could have ordered 
50 index books of twice the size and 
paid according to the contract $50. 
So on, to the end of the list. It did not 
take more than a few hours for the 
county commissioners to realize what 
“that awful meddling ass, Lindsey,” 
was doing. The clerk refused to let 
him see any more bills. The news- 
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papers knew nothing of what was going 
forward. “Prominent citizens” came 
to him, and asked explicitly “What in 
hell are you doing?” It was threatened 
that he would be accused of ‘“double- 
crossing,” but he could prove the con- 
trary. He was warned that he would 
be denounced as ingrate if he told any- 
thing, but the judge who had lectured 
300 boys on the ethics of “snitching” 
was not to be confused on that ‘score. 

He received sweet scented notes from 
women, asking him to make dates with 
them, but they did not fool him. Fi- 
nally he was told that exposure would 
defeat the Democratic 
state ticket and defeat 
Senator Teller. This 
last was the most power- 
ful argument brought to 
bear. The senator held 
a big place in Judge 
Lindsey’s heart. It 
meant sleepless nights 
while he was deciding. 
Finally, he wrote Mr. 
Teller himself, and the 
answer confirmed a de- 
cision already made, for 
it ‘said in effect that the 
senator did not want to 
hold his seat at the cost 
of the faithlessness of 
any public official. The 
charge was given out’ 
and an_ investigating 
committee laid the facts 
before the public. Then 
came the trial. At one point in the 
proceedings the deputy district attorney 
threatened to resign because of the 
pressure brought upon him. Papers 
disappeared from Judge Lindsey’s desk 
and only by the retention of some enve- 
lopes showing the hour and date of 
mailing did he escape being held up as 
a falsifier. That the jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty was the large fact in 
what followed. That a Judge from 
Fueblo who had been called in for the 
occasion passed the lightest sentence 
possible under the law—$300 and re- 
moval from office—only went to show 
what Judge Lindsey withstood. 





OTHER CONFLICTS, 


Again, the Juvenile Court came into 
conflict with the fire and police board 
on a second count. 
wanted a detention home for the boys 
brought to his court, to take place of 
the jail. He complained of lewd 
scenes which the boys saw while incar- 
cerated and the president of the board 
—they do not mince English in Denver 
—suggested that he was either crazy or 
a liar. At the time of the wine room 
controversy, Judge Lindsey had exe- 
cuted a coup by confronting the board 
in open court with the testimony of 150 
children. It had been criticized as 
spectacular but it won the day. Had 
the board been wary they would have 
suspected that he would duplicate this 
move to checkmate their present oppo- 
sition to the legislation the juvenile 
court wanted in order to establish the 
detention home. Judge Lindsey looked 
up “Mickey.” “Mickey” was a news- 
boy of much wisdom, who had been 
known as tough from one end of town 
to the other. The judge had made his 
acquaintance long before when the boy 
was under. arrest in the jail, and fol- 
lowing bad custom had turned him to 
a sturdy ally of the court. Now the 
test came and the lad was told to round 
up as many boys as he could find who 
had served time. 

Having seen “Mickey” Judge Lind- 
sey saw Gov. Peabody. The goy- 
ernorand Mayor Wright, the mem- 
bers of the fire and police board and 
several ministers were invited to come 
to his chambers. He locked the doors 
and told the boys, one by one, to tell 
what they had heard or seen in the jail. 
The governor, the mayor, the members 
of the fire and police board, and the 
preachers heard the testimony. The 
supply of boys was only partly ex- 
hausted when the ministers called a 
halt. Gov. Peabody announced that 
there had been an error as to just who 
was Crazy and who was a liar. “I'll 
sign that bill the moment I get it from 
the assembly,” he said. 

There were other scrimmages be- 
tween the judge and the local machine. 
He had been the only county official 
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who had supported the reform city char- 
ter which the machines of both parties 
knifed at the polls. He had talked about 
primary reform. The fact that this 
court turned in a surplus was resented, 
when there were deserving adherents 
who might have been employed as 
clerks. He had refused flatly to run on 
the same ticket with the attorney picked 
out for nomination as second county 
judge. He had balked when an effort 
was made to make him promise not to 
accept nomination from other than his 
own party. After the spring election, 
he had committed further outrage by 
non-partisan decisions in election dis- 
putes. Conciliation had been tried and 
finally the governorship of Colorado 
held up as a bait, without avail. 

Small wonder then that in certain 
quarters the technicalities which threat- 
ened this fall to oust him from the 
bench were welcomed as potent things 
to conjure with. 


NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT. 


As a first move, the Democratic 
county convention placed no candidate 
in nomination for the position of county 
judge and the local executive cominittee 
was given power to act. It did nothing 
and Judge Lindsey’s friends became 
aroused. The Denver Times, which is 
Democratic, and the Denver News, 
which is Democratic, stated that if any 
other name were put forward, they 
would stand out for scratching the 
ticket, and support Lindsey as an inde- 
pendent nominee. The Denver Post, 
which prints “an independent news- 
paper” at top of its editorials, said it 
would shout for him whichever party 
put him up. Paul Thieman, its local 
editorial writer, eulogized him in 
doubled spaced matter as “the man who 
had refused to bow down to the Golden 
Hog, or keep his mouth shut.” It was 
all very theatrical but for the most part 
true. 


THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 


In the absence of the Democratic 
nomination, a movement was started 
among the Republicans to place Judge 
Lindsey on the ticket and the county 
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convention was reconvened for the pur- 
pose. It developed that the machine 
men among the Republicans did not 
like the turn of events any more than 
did Democrats of the same ilk. In- 
deed, there are reformers in Denver, 
who have the temerity to assert that 
Boss Speer of the Democratic party 
is merely a sub-boss of Boss Evans of 
the Republican party, who controls the 
traction interests of Denver. If that be 
so, it is more than a coincidence that 
the one man whom they have failed to 
down has been a nominee supported by 
the rank and file of all parties and it 
can be said that what followed at the 
Republican Convention at least went to 
give point to this supposition. 
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mountains, said one of the speakers, 
and his voice was drowned in cheers of 
identification. It was a rousing demon- 
stration in behalf of the juvenile court 
idea. The next day’s papers of all poli- 
tical parties had but the one account to 
give of the proceedings: women waved 
their handkerchiefs in the air; staid 
lawyers threw their hats and perspired, 
and with more cheers, the candidate 
was sent for. Judge Lindsey is short, 
slight, with a little moustache and a 
baldish head that doesn’t take away a 
bit from his boyishness. He wears a 
long Prince Albert coat, which makes 
him look even shorter, slighter and more 
boyish, if anything. And this was the 
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THE HONEST JUDGE IS A NIGHTMARE To THE Sources CRooK / 


A motion to leave the nomination to 
a committee of five was voted down. 


A motion requiring that any candidate. 


must accept no other nomination was 
voted down. There was no getting 
round it. Judge Lindsey was nominated 
and the delegate who had been picked 
out by the straight-laced party leaders to 
run in his stead seconded the nomina- 
tion and moved that it be by acclama- 
tion. A man was wanted for the chil- 
dren’s bench with a heart as big as the 





—From the Denver Post, 


small Democratic Judge for whom the 
band played “Hail to the Chief” as he 
marched down the aisle of a howling 
Republican Convention. Turning to 
the audience, the chairman _ said, 
“Judge Lindsey, an honest man.” 


When it was quiet enough, Judge Lind- 
sey told them that he would try to do 
his duty not as a Democrat nor a Re- 
publican, but as a citizen—that a man 
serves his party best by serving the 
people—that if a man violates that trust 
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he is neither Democratic nor Repub- 
lican; he is a criminal. 

“That reminds me,” he began, “of an 
incident that happened recently. One 
of my boys came to me and said, ‘Judge, 
there is no trouble like family trouble.’ 
It was amusing and pathetic coming 
from a boy. The other day I met him 
again, and said, ‘My boy, there is no 
trouble like political trouble. He 
smiled and replied, ‘Remember what 
you told me, Jedge, keep a stiff upper 
lip.” There was cheering and more 
cheering, and to give that touch of 
Americanism which one expects of 
Denver, the band played “Bedelia.” 


OTHER NOMINATIONS THE SAME, 


The Prohibitionists met the same af- 
ternoon and made the same nomination. 
So did the Populists. So were the Dem- 
ocratic committee obliged to do also. 

3ut the fight did not end there. The 
nominations had to come before the 
County Election Commissioners and it 
was known that several of the members 
of the commission had been mixed up 
in the snags which Judge Lindsey had 
combed out. There was talk of their 
holding up the nomination on the 
technicality that Lindsey had already 
been elected in the spring. When. it 
was learned however that he could 
mandamus them in his own court to 
show cause why his name should not 
be put on the ballot, that plan was 
dropped for another. 

LEGAL QUIBBLES. 

Force of circumstances had made a 
committee of his enemies, personal and 
political, nominate the man, but they 
were not disposed to quit yet in their 
efforts to down what they denominated 
“that damn little whipper-snapper 
judge.” The scheme was to have 
a local district judge declare the 
spring election valid, and enjoin 
the election commissioner from plac- 
ing -Lindsey’s name on the ticket. 
This part of the program was carried 
out. An appeal was straightway taken 
by Lindsey’s friends to the Supreme 
Court. If the latter were to declare the 
spring election valid, he would not 
have to run again; if not valid, the deci- 
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sion would re-instate him on the No- 
vember tickets. This was all plain 
enough but the situation was not quite 
so simple as it appeared. If for any 
reason the Supreme Court did not make 
a ruling in the case before Nov. 8, he 
might not be able to force his name on 
the ticket. And if later, their ruling, as 
seemed probable, declared the spring 
election illegal, he would go out of of- 
fice January 1. Of the three members 
of the Supreme Court, one was away. 
The time was short, and for the nonce, 
it looked as if Judge Lindsey had lost. 
Events moved faster than even his 
friends anticipated, however; and a de- 
cision was handed down which declared 
that the election commissioners had no 
power to pass upon the validity of the 
spring election, and that therefore the 
case could not properly have been ap- 
pealed to the courts from that body. 

The decision had an interesting cor- 
ollary. In the effort to cover up their 
attack on Judge Lindsey, the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee had re- 
nominated their entire county ticket. 
These latter officials had been well 
pleased with the district judge’s deci- 
sion, barring them jointly but with 
Judge Lindsey from the November 
ticket. There had never been any ques- 
tion be it said, of the validity of their 
election in the spring. But the Supreme 
Court ruling now jeopardized their posi- 
tion, and seemed to mean that, having 
been nominated, they would have to 
stand the expense and chances of a 
second campaign. The matter was 
straightened out before election day, 
but not until it had conjured up, tem- 
porarily, a curious nemesis. 

The last move of the opposition, was 
to nominate an independent candidate 
for the county judgeship, and for such, 
by these triumphant twists of fortune, 
the machine voted—a few thousand 
against Judge Lindsey’s fifty. It was 
a hard won victory for the judge, how- 
ever, as the strain of the campaign had 
worn him out physically for the time 
being. 





THE JUDGES’ MAJORITIES. 


Today, Judge Lindsey has been elect- 
ed three times without as yet (until 
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January 1) having served out what was 
nominally his first term. In the last 
two elections he has had about as great 
a majority as a man could figure up on 
his political fingers. There could be 
only one set of circumstances on which 
he would likely roll up even larger 
figures. That would be if children as 
well as women could vote in Colorado. 
The women had stood by him gallantly 
during both campaigns, but the boys of 
the town would tally a surprising ma- 
jority for the boy’s judge. The lads 
who have gathered around the big table 
at his chambers and talked kids’ slang 
with him “the same as us;” the boys 
who have brought in more men for un- 
lawfully selling liquor to minors—and 
brought them in by being “square’— 
than the police department had done in 
20 years; the little fellow of 10 who held 
up another boy in an alley and robbed 
him of $3; the lad who led the raid 
on the bottle goods wagon and drank 
the stolen beer; the gang of boys who 
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swiped things from back porches; 
Mickey and the others who joined 
forces in the fight against the jail; the 
truant whose trouble was in his weak 
eyes and not in his bad heart ; the young 
rascal who was reformed by one touch 
of the surgeons knife where 40 
thrashings had failed—and this because 
someone was at last found who took 
enough interest in him to think out 
causes—these and a thousand others 
would have mustered up a mighty poll 
of strength. And there would be no 
question of the cleanness of this elect- 
orate. For these boys are today of 
Denver’s best if youngest citizens — 
They have been taught clean boy politics 
for their gangs by a man whom they 
would have been the first to see was 
insincere, if he had not practiced in 
man politics as squarely as he had 
preached to them. And they would 
know that the election of their judge 
means a deal in other cities besides 
Denver—for the Juvenile Court move- 
ment everywhere. 








Boston’s Public School Campaign 


By Anne 


The campaign of the Public School 
Association, which closed on Election 
Day, December 13th, attracted more 
popular attention in Boston than have 
its previous campaigns. And this in 
spite of the foregone conclusion that 
only such of its candidates for the 
school board as were accepted by the 
Democratic party managers could be 
elected. The great gain the Associa- 
tion has made this year is its success 
in proving the truth of its assertion— 
which its friends have always known 
to be true--that it is not only a non- 
partisan but a non-sectarian body. 

Its ancestry has been hard to live 
down. Although born in our Temple 
of Many Liberties—Fanueil Hall—it 
was born of a body of women who 
frankly proclaimed themselves Anti- 
Catholic and though from its first ap- 
pearance in the political field, the As- 


Withington 


sociation has disclaimed any sympathy 
with the A, P. A. movement, it has 
never until now wholly succeeded in 
clearing its name of this heritage and 
in an overwhelmingly Irish-Catholic 
Boston, it has inevitably traveled a 
stony path, : 

Now there are many honest folk, in- 
cluding some of the public schooi 
teachers, who firmly believe that there 
exists in our midst an organized plot 
to turn over the administration of our 
schools to the Catholic Church and 
they adduce many facts to support their 
argument. Among these are the recent 
failure to re-elect an old and tried edu- 
cator to be superintendent of schools and 
the promotion of one of the Catholic 
supervisors to fill his place ; the pressure 
brought to bear on the superintendent 
to appoint teachers for “pull” rather 
than for merit; the flagrant appoint- 
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ments of janitors at salaries three times 
as great as those of grade teachers; 
the extravagance here and niggardliness 
there; all this and more while the com- 
mittee men who control the action of 
the Board are largely of one race 
and faith, 


Now, undoubtedly this is true but if 
we scrutinize the evidence we cannot 
fail to see that this distorted growth of 
zeal has its root not in any theocratic 
soil but in our economic conditions. 
We happen to be an Irish-Catholic com- 
munity and just as every Masonic 
order, every paternal society, every 
club, all social acquaintance is used by 
politicians for political purposes, so 
church affiliations are made use of to 
further private ends. 

Each year a larger number of Irish- 
American girls turns to teaching as a 
result of the over-crowding in the 
trades and in clerical work and also as 
a result of the opportunities which are 
offered for a free high school educa- 
tion; the politicians of the dominant 
party are of the same race and faith 
and the social machinery which these 
allegiances have created is naturally 
used in the struggle for appointments. 
This, of course, is very different from 
any zealous effort to propagate the 
faith. Many of the Catholic clergy 
and some of the laity frankly proclaim 
their desire for religious instruction in 
the schools but the rank and file of 
Catholic-Americans regards this as un- 
American and consequently undesir- 
able. Now the Public School Associa- 
tion has succeeded in gathering togeth- 
er a body of men and women, Protes- 
tants and Catholics, Jew and Gentiles, 
who are pledged to promote the wel- 
fare of the schools and to declare war 
on the self-seeking school-administra- 
tor. Perhaps its greatest opportunity 
lies in the awakening of the public 
mind to the fact that in spite of their 
manifest deficiencies, which are chiefly 
the result of niggardliness in appropria- 
tions, too few teachers and too few 
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school houses and too much for the 
teachers to do to permit any creative 
work and too small salaries to give 
them peace of mind—in spite of all the 
waste and neglect—our public schools 
are our most precious asset and that 
money must be forthcoming for the 
growing needs. For they are spreading 
cut year by year. The Vacation school, 
the educational centers, the evening 
lectures, the school gardens, the field 
work are now a recognized part of the 
school system—as much so as free even- 
ing schools for grownups. A move- 
ment is on foot to adopt the New York 
plan for adding nurses to the staff of 
medical inspectors for schools. We see 
on every hand a feeling-out towards 
the time when the school will be as 
much a part of the daily life of all as 
it is now of the youngters. 


“Keep the schools out of politics” we 
say but how, since our politics are so 
bound up with our economic iniquities 
and our schools do and should play a 
part in our economic life? In Chicago 
the teachers are striving to free the com- 
munity from the greed of public serv- 
ice corporations in order that the 
schools may have their proper share of 
the public purse and they demand an 
elective school board as a means of ex- 
pressing the public will. Here we have 
an elective school board and we have 
our corporation rule and the same cry 
that the schools are costly and expenses 
must be cut down. In Chicago the dem- 
ocratic spirit is demanding that the 
community earn its own living by do- 
ing its own work and so pay for the 
education of its children. 


We are far from this stand in Boston 
but since there is no foreseeing where 
an awakened conscience may lead, the 
Public School Association in its strug- 
gle to fix in the mind of the community 
the righteous claims of the schools, 
may find itself confronted with the 
same issue with which Chicago is wrest- 
ling and which all our democratic com- 
munities must sooner or later face. 











A NEW MONTHLY DEPARTMENT 


Women’s Clubs and Public Charities 


Illinots Federation Committe 
Julia C. Lathrop, Editor 


A year ago the State Conference of Charities in Illinois requested the 
Co-operation of the Women’s Clubs of the state. The following paper by Mrs. 
Bagley which was delivered before the State Federation of Clubs at Danville in 
October last, and later before the State Conference of Charities may be taken as the 
signal for the movement urged by the Conference. We believe that the public 
spirit and humanitarian interest of the clubs will respond and that we may hope 
not only for some immediate amelioration, but more important for a stronger 
and more discriminating public sense of the duty of: the State toward those heirs 
of misfortune, those victims of circumstance or of themselves who make up the 
increasing body of those we call for lack of a better phrase, the dependent and 











delinquent classes. 


Relation of Women’s Clubs to Public Charity 


Institutions 
By Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley 


The power of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs as a machine is 
too new to be adequately recognized 
even by its own members. It includes 
263 clubs, each with its full corps of 
officers and working committees and a 
total membership of 24,000. It has 
twenty recognized lines of work, each 
with a chairman and a committee hav- 
ing charge of the work which the Fed- 
eration does, as a whole. 

Some of the committees relevant to 
the work of public charities are: 

The Education, the Legislative, the 
Civil Service, and the Bureau of Reci- 
procity and Information. The Federa- 
tion has twenty-five vice-presidents, 
one in charge of each congressional 
district in the State, a part of whose 
business it is to represent the interests 
of the Federation by explaining to the 
clubs its plans, aims and methods. Ex- 
cept the Federation of Labor and the 
political machines of the Republican 
and Democratic parties there is no such 
complete organization in Illinois, and 
for the use here indicated, namely, the 
aid of public charity, there is no other 
organization to be compared with it in 
usefulness, because it is the only one 


which exists in great part for just such 
objects, and its members have the time, 
the natural inclination and the past 
training to fit them for the work. It 
is also especially valuable because of 
the wide range in social condition 
which it covers. Nowadays all sorts of 
good home women, the laborer’s wife 
and the millionaire’s wife forget the 
externalities which divide them and are 
gathered together into this big sister- 
hood of clubs side by side. How many 
years and how many thousands of dol- 
lars would it cost the State of Illinois 
to generate the enthusiasm for charit- 
able work, and to call into existence 
such a working body as now exists in 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs? In 
one respect, however, it is not ideal. It 
provides for no men among its work- 
ers. Theoretically, this is wrong. 
Practically the visitation of institutions, 
of which the proposed work would par- 
tially consist, would have to be done in 
this country by women. In Germany, 
in England, and in all countries where 
there is a leisure class of men, the vol- 
unteer work of fostering public charity 
is done by them. But in this commer- 


cial Illinois of ours men have no time 
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for anything but business. Some aid 
in an advisory capacity from men out- 
side the officials of charity and co- 
operation with all the State authorities 
is hoped for and it may also be defi- 
nitely promised that any man wishing 
to work for public charity without pay 
will find a welcome place in our 
scheme. 

To understand the place which such 
a body as a Federation of Women’s 
Clubs may fill in the work of State 
charity, let us first examine the part 
which the supervision of institutions 
must play in any successful operation 
of public charity. 
THE NEED AND 


PRECEDENT FOR THE 


SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


The first requisite for the proper ad- 
ministration of charity is expert skill 
in those who plan and those who exe- 
cute the work, 

The second necessity is for super- 
vision by intelligent, sympathetic, dis- 
interested people; for, it must be ad- 
mitted, as Mr. Warner in “American 
Charities’ states: “That in all institu- 
tions, there is a possibility of misman- 
agement through individual bad char- 
acter or lack of sense.” 

A man cannot supervise himself 
with satisfactory results to the public, 
and an institution frequently does not 
understand its proper relation to oth- 
ers in the same field. To meet this 
obvious need, wherever charity has de- 
veloped to the point of being scientific, 
a State Board of Charities has been 
established. In 1863 Massachusetts 
established the first such Board. Her 
example has been followed by nineteen 
States, the Illinois Board having been 
formed since 1869. 

In 1872 New York took the next 


inevitable step. Recognizing that a 
Board of Charities composed of busy 


men with many interests, whose visits 
to institutions must necessarily occur at 
leng intervals, could not find out for 
themselves the exact conditions prevail- 
ing in the many public charities 
throughout the State, another super- 
vising agency came into the field—an 
agency the keynote of which is the 
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value which it places upon local com- 
mittees—The State Charities’ Aid 
Association, a body entirely and per- 
manently unconnected with politics, 
and composed of unpaid workers co- 
operating with local committees, who 
visited the charities in their own vicin- 
itv and reported to the State authori- 
ties. Invaluable service has been ren- 
dered by the Charities’ Aid Associa- 
tion of New York, and some illustrious 
personages who have served in_ its 
ranks. The lesson to be learned from 
New York is, that sooner or later local 
committees must be called in if any ade- 
quate estimate is to be made of the 
management of State institutions. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITIL CONDI- 
ITS VALUE FOR SUPER- 


VISION, 


LOCAL 
TIONS: 


The places we know best are those 
of our own neighborhood, especially in 
country districts, we know our town 
hall, our stores and our churches, and 
the personnel of those who figure in 
them. If there is anything we do not 
know we are able to find it out at first 
hand. Take the public school as an 
example: There are two reasons why 
communities are keenly interested in 
the character of the superintendent and 
in the management by the school board. 
Kirst: The fact that our money pays 
for the schools, and any extravagances 
in administration at once touch our 
pocket-books. The second, and bv far 
the most vital reason lies in our con- 
cern for the children themselves. We 
must, and do know whether they are 
provided with pure or impure air; 
whether they suffer from cold during 
the hours of the school day; whether 
those in charge of them abuse or brow- 
beat them; or whether their days are 
spent profitably and in comfort. There 
is no argument, either financial or 
moral, in favor of the community as a 
whole being well informed as to the 
condition of the schools, which does not 
apply with equal force to public chari- 
ties. When no one else cares for those 
unable to care for themselves, the State 
becomes their father and their mother, 
but, unlike the children of the schools, 
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these charges of public charity have no 
happv hours of freedom from restraint, 
no holiday weeks, no escape night or 
day, year in and year out. And when 
Illinois remembers the voices which 
from time to time force their way 
through the closed doors of our institu- 
tions, crying out against the, flagella- 
tions, the scaldings, the unspeakable 
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for State charity nor does the State 
Board. The people of Illinois pay 
for this work and pay the executives 
who have it in charge, the responsibil- 
ity of knowing how it is being done is 
theirs, and by means of local commit- 
tees composed of trusted workers and 
in no other way can they obtain the 
needed information. 
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Women’s Clubs in 
the Illinois 
Federation. 


* County Almshouses 


State Charitable 
Institutions. 


Large Numerals Indi- 
cate Congressional 
Districts. 


The Vice-presidents of 
the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are chosen 
one from each Congres- 
sional District. 








sufferings from cold and from bad food 
—with these memories still fresh it 
does not seem as if she had any great 
cause to be proud of herself as a par- 
ent. 

The governor does not pay the bill 





As to the relation of the Women’s 
Clubs’ committees to the auxiliary 
board of county visitors. The work 
of these visitors has been most valu- 
able and we hope for hearty co-opera- 
tion with them. We shall do a slightly 
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different work on account of the com- 
pleteness of our organization. It can 
cover all districts and-reach state as 
well as county institutions. Another 
feature is that in cases of needed -leg- 
islation we can command concerted ac- 
tion all over the State. 

There is work for all. The apportion- 
ment of function of the various super- 
visory agencies can easily be adjusted 
and in time the whole territory be cov- 
ered. Little institutions in out-of-the- 
way corners will come in for their 
share of public attention and aid. 

Yet the fault of the people of Illinois 
has not been that of shirking responsi- 
bility. It has been quite a different 
fault. They have not even progressed 
so far as to think about public charity 
one way or the other. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the busy, generous IIli- 
nois man than to exclaim: 

“There now, there is a lot of money 
for your charities. Do what you like, 
only don’t bother me.” 

Perhaps the most important function 
of the movement just beginning is that 
it affords the means of making people 
think about public charities in every 
quarter of the State. 

DEFINITE AIMS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS IN 
BEHALF OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

(a) ‘Aid in needed legislation. 

You may have noticed that in the list 
of State institutions the name of the 
epileptic colony is written. Although 
no district as yet marks the locality of 
the epileptic colony the placing of its 
name in this list was intentional. It 
was placed there because it belongs 
somewhere, and no opportunity should 
be lost to emphasize the fact that, as 
vet, it has not been located. Another 
reason is that it illustrates my point, 
namely, the powerlessness of experts 
to effect reforms without the backing 
of an enlightened public. How many 
years have passed since Illinois experts 
first realized the great wrong done to 
the most neglected and afflicted class in 
the State, in not providing any other 
place for them than the county alms- 
house? A wrong which is all the 
deeper because the Craig colony in New 
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York has pointed out to us the manner 
in which they should be cared for. 
How many people in Illinois have ever 
thought about this subject of epilepsy? 
How it may be mitigated by scientific 
care? 

The philanthropic committee of the 
Federatign of Women’s Clubs in its 
year-book, 1903-4, says: “We will 
call your attention to the importance 
of keeping continually before your 
clubs the very great necessity for the 
epileptic colony, this in view of the 
coming legislature.” 

(b) Organized visitation and its 
results. 

An organized system of visitation 
throughout the State is made possible 
by means of the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Directed by charity ex- 
perts as to how and what to observe, 
the united report of committees upon 
specified points may be assimilated and 
preserved for future reference. Yearly 
meetings at the State Conference of 
Charities or at the annual meeting of 
the Federation will give the needed 
opportunity for interchange of experi-. 
ence; and some further help will be 
given visitors by means of printed mat- 
ter, or visits from the chairman of the 
work. There is a power merely in vis- 
iting, to effect improvements even 
where no reform or even criticism is 
attempted. The following extract is 
taken from the State Board of Charities’ 
Report, and is one of many of like 
character : 

“Saline. (Inspected by a representative 
of the State board.) The conditions here 
are very bad. The management is slack and 
the general appearance of the inmates and 
buildings indicates that but very little at- 
tention is paid to them. The ventilation 
seems entirely to have been lost sight of. 
There is no plumbing and the water supply 
is only fair. There is no fire protection. 

There is no provision for the separation 
of the sexes, all being cared for in the samie 
part of the building. There are no insane 
inmates present. 

Poor food and scanty clothing are fur- 
nished the inmates. The beds are dirty and 
alive with vermin. There are no bathing 
facilities, the general appearance of the in- 
mates indicating that bathing is entirely 
foreign to them.” 

It is needless to say that no commit- 
tees of Women’s Clubs have visited this 
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institution. Places not merely visited 
once a year but habitually frequented 
by good women, accustomed to cleanli- 
ness-in their own surroundings, are 
bound in time to become purified, 

(c) Co-operation not criticism. 

I trust that the superintendents will 
not fear an infliction of ill-advised, 
meddlesome visiting. The committees 
from clubs will be very small and will 
be carefully selected for possession of 
tact and common sense. Their desire 
will be to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the superintendent in the good 
work which he is trying to do, not to 
criticise him. The good qualities of 
superintendents will at least meet with 
recognition, perhaps for the first time. 
Aside from expert treatment of pa- 
tients, institutional management is 
merely housekeeping made large, and 
if hereditary instinct as well as daily: 
experience count, women should be 
good judges as to the administrative 
skill of a superintendent. Even the 
fact that a superintendent is a political 
appointee will not blind women to the 
merits of a man who is what women 
call “A good manager.” As a matter 
of fact men now in charge of institu- 
tions might be named, who, although 
political appointees and although inex- 
perienced when they began their duties, 
have become so educated by experience 
that they are now invaluable to their 
several institutions. I have this infor- 
mation from one of the keenest observ- 
ers of public charities in Illinois. 

(d) Aid to civil service. 

Women’s Clubs want good superin- 
tendents kept in their places, even 
though they are political appointees; 
and their knowledge of the superin- 
tendent, acquired as visitors, will make 
them his advocates. If, however, a 
change becomes necessary, the new 
man must be an expert when he begins. 
The Women’s Clubs do not want State 
superintendents in the future to buy 
their experience at the cost of suffering 
to the helpless and afflicted. 

No feature of activity was more 
emphasized at the last Federation 
meeting than that of the Civil Service 
Committee. 
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The organized womanhood of Illi- 
nois wants a State Civil Service law; 
the organized womanhood of Illinois 
has made this momentous discovery: 
That any man, woman, or Woman's 
Club gaining the support of public 
opinion has an ally and controls the 
situation. And they intend to make it 
their business during the coming years 
to win public opinion to their side. The 
Women’s Clubs know how to reach the 
public through the spokesmen of their 
various communities, the newspaper, 
the pulpit and in other ways. 


(e) The Home quality added to 
institutional life. 


One feature almost sure to be added 
to institutional life of the State by this 
awakened interest on the part of its 
women will be that the individuality of 
inmates will be given freer play, There 
will be less of rigid uniformity in the 
arrangement of the small allotment of 
space which even an inmate may call 
his own. No spot which is “home” to 
human beings ought to have the bare- 
ness of a counting room or a hospital. 
There seems no good reason why even 
the dwellers in poorhouses should not 
have a grain or two of comfort in life. 
Women will see that more provision 
is made for occupation. More than 
one old lady forced, at last, to accept 
the hospitality of the poorhouse is rest- 
less for the lack of some yarn or bits 
of calico, to busy her hands during the 
lone days of winter. No doubt inmates 
of asylums have their queer notions; 
perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
they are in asylums. But we all are 
more or less peculiar, and a woman’s 
way in her household is, to lean toward 
indulgence of individual peculiarities. 
Ne are here asking for co-operation 
and we shall get it because people are 
not often refused whose only desire is 
to be useful. 

We have no old scores to settle, no 
axes to grind. We do not want a 
penny or an office. All we ask is the 
privilege of working for the children 
of the State to see that they get what 
President Roosevelt calls a “square 
deal.” 


The Call of East London 


Signs of the Times 
By Canon S. A. Barnett 


Epiror’s Norte: 


“Toynbee Hall Record” 


recently contained the following article 


from the pen of Canon Barnett. Its fair minded sizing up and fearless facing of the facts 
of present day conditions, characterized neither by a superficial optimism nor by an irreso- 
lute inclination to despair; its clearly pointed purpose, and especially its spirit of faith in 
that future which is shaped by the earnest and intelligent enthusiasm of men whose cog- 
nizance of facts lends effectiveness to their labors for the better social order, to all these 
we ask the best and deepest thought of the readers of THE Commons. His message: should 
be taken to heart by every true patriot in this country as well as across the water. 


The present time seems to be mark- 
ed by a quiet which is not contentment, 
by an indifference to great causes 
which is almost sullen, by an apathy 
which 0 moved neither by social, poli- 

tical or religious enthusiasm. There 
is more order than in past times, and 
there are always signs of good-will, 
kindness to the weak, and heroism under 
sorrow, which keep up faith in human- 
ity, but there is little response to appeals, 
whether they be to hope or to interest. 
Socialism has few supporters,although 
opinions on social matters have become 
unconsciously more socialistic.  Polli- 
tical parties, with their rival programs, 
arouse little interest. The Salvation 
Army cannot be said to have any 
widespread hold, although kindly re- 
cognition is given to them and other 
religious organizations who try to do 
good. It seems as if the excitements 
of other days had left the people ex- 
hausted. -A few years ago they had 
enthusiasm, and they spent it freely 
over the war; they are disappointed. 
and thev will not again give themselves 
away. The people are more quiet, and 
perhaps more inclined to be cynical. 

It mav also be that the type of edu- 
cation given in our schools is against 
enthusiasm. The imagination is rarely 
kindled, and individual character is apt 
to be repressed in the big class. The 
way of safety is thus exalted over the 
way of adventure, and nothing is made 
to appear so advantageous as conven- 
tional respectability. 

A last and probably a potent cause 
of the prevailing indifference is that 
young men marry later in life, and 





having more wages than wants, they 
enjoy themselves. They take holidays, 
and patronize theatres, they go to 
football matches, and they gamble. The 
passion for pleasure is something new 
in East London life, and largely ac- 
counts for the fact that young people 
stand aloof from many of the interests 
which occupied their fathers. 

These signs of the times do not pro- 
mise fair weather. Indifference is not 
healthy in a world where tyranny has 
its victims, and apathy is foolish in a 
society which offers infinite possibili- 
ties of being. The people of East 
London who are careless of ideals, cal- 
lous to the cries and the sufferings of 
foreigners, ignorant as to the principles 
of government, cannot help in their na- 
tien’s growth, and will have no re- 
source in times of trouble. Such times 
are probably near. A population is 
gradually accumulating in East Lon- 
don which is unfit for strenuous work. 
It is never fully employed, and perhaps 
is not worth a living wage. A period 
of bad trade would at any moment 
raise cries of distress to drown other 
cries... . The careless of to-day may 
make the revolutionists of to-morrow. 

The times being such, the call of 
East London is for more accurate 
knowledge of social conditions. Society 
needs facts and not sensational stories, 
facts as to children’s underfed and ill- 
fed bodies, facts as to workmen’s use 
of their leisure, facts as to infant mor- 
tality, as to the necessity for casual 
employment, and as to the damage to 
homes from women’s trades. Society, 
in a word, needs the knowledge neces- 
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sary for scientific treatment by philan- 
thropists and public bodies. There is 
no more room for a policy of head- 
lines. The East End demands well- 
thought-out schemes or relief and gov- 
ernment. 

If on one side the call is for the man 
of science, it demands on the other a 
poet. Society generally seems tired of 
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its limits, and waits for Religion, for a 
poet to tell it of another world of 
which every individual, however re- 
stricted or degraded, has a glimpse... - 
The people need beauty, an appeal to 
their generosity, a faith in their pow- 
ers of sacrifice, a revelation of a society 
in which they will live by “being” and 
not by “having.” 





A People’s Own Neighborhood Center 
Neighborhood House, Chicago 


Neighborhood co-operation, not only 
in making club and class work success- 
ful and in bringing to a high degree of 
effectiveness the settlement influence in 
the community, but also in helping to 
manage and even largely to support 
the work — this is the great and fun- 
damental aim of the _ Neighborhood 


and sacrifice of the neighborhood. To 
this end a scheme of building certifi- 
cates, in which it is hoped the people of 
the locality will invest, has been devised 
by a committee made up in large part 
of representative neighborhood people, 
who are only following out the wishes 
expressed by a general meeting of the 











Yew FROM THE NORTHEAST _« 
MeigasonHoa Hote CHICAGO. 


House Association. To a surprising 
extent this has been accomplished in 
the past. But plans are now being 
consummated to give even larger op- 
portunity for neighborhood control and 
financial backing, and to make the im- 
mediate community more than ever re- 
sponsible for its own enterprise; it is 
proposed that the new building, which 
the work stands so sorely in need of, 
shall be built by the personal interest 





whole neighborhood. 

Throughout the whole history of 
Neighborhood House prominence has 
been given to the idea that it really be- 
longs to the whole people. An eivht 
grade teacher in one of the public 
schools nearest the House was asking 
her pupils to name the building, such 
as the public school, that all owned in 
common. The immediate answer from 
several children was “Neighborhood 
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House.” In a very real sense Neigh- 
borhood House has become and is be- 
coming what its name implies—a com- 
munity clubhouse. The desire is that 
here all class lines should be elimi- 
nated and all differences laid aside as 
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Universalist Church of Englewood. 
But the first suggestion of the idea that 
has developed into Neighborhood 
House was given by Professor Orms- 
by, Principal of the Perkins Bass Pub- 
lic School in the same locality, who 
said he thought a creche 
was needed, as many 











children were kept from 
school to care for the 
little ones. Acting up- 
on this suggestion the 
matter was presented to 
the young people of the 
church who responded 
enthusiastically, and a 
small cottage was rented 
and furnished for the 
purpose. But in a short 
time it was discovered 
that the need for a kin- 
dergarten was much 
greater, and a_ kinder- 
gartner was put in place 
of the matron, and so 
was started the first kin- 
dergarten south of 47th 
Street.and west of Hal- 
sted Street, the two 











Building now occupied by Neighburhood House 


each strives to give his best to the com- 
mon life of his community and city. 

Situated on the corner of West Sixty- 
seventh and May Streets, in a neigh- 
borhood which a few short years ago 
was a vast prairie—largely under water 
during the spring months—this social 
work has grown up with the neighbor- 
hood. The locality has now become 
well built up. Neighborhood House 
has outgrown one building and is now 
looking forward to the larger quarters 
for its future work. 

Two changes have previously been 
nade to accommodate the growing 
work, The first winter, of 1895, was 
spent in a small cottage. Inspiration for 
the initial season of activity was furnish- 
ed in a rather interesting way. Mrs. 
Harriet M. Van Der Vaart had become 
familiar with the neigborhood in con- 
nection with the charity work of the 


schools, Perkins Bass 
and D. S. Wentworth, 
co-operating with the 
young people in support. As an in- 
dication of how the work has grown 
and how it has brought broader in- 
fluences also into play, it may be men- 
tioned that now there are no less 
than three kindergartens, one in each 
of the two schools and one in Neigh- 
borhood House, all supported by the 
Board of Education. 

The cottage was opened in the even- 
ings for a reading room and boys and 
girls’ club started. But this small space 
was outgrown in one winter, removal 
being taken to a larger house, in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Der Vaart took up 
residence. Two years sufficed to make 
this also inadequate for the growing 
needs, and another change of location 
became necessary. A building contain- 
ing four flats and two stores, on the 
corner of 67th and May Streets, was 
transformed into a center for the work. 
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THE WOMAN'S CLUB. 


One of the most successful organiza- 
tions from the start has been the Wo- 
man’s Club. Its beginning came about 
through a mothers’ class in connection 
with the kindergarten, and from that 
it has grown into a large Club, with far 
reaching activities, and committees 
which actually accomplish a great deal. 
Last year the club members studied city 
and county institutions, visiting them 
and reporting on their object, condition, 
equipment, management’ and efficiency. 
The weekly programs of the Club in- 
clude a great variety, from musicales, 
and stereopticon lectures on art and 


travel, to discussions of such topics as 
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tribution has been made to the vaca- 
tion schools each year. A library has 
been opened one afternoon a_ week, 
books furnished by the club and distrib- 
uted by a committee of the club in a 
branch of the Herman Raster school. 
A woman’s club chorus is maintain- 
ed. <A philanthropic committee is do- 
ing active work. The club is contrib- 
uting weekly to one of the scholar- 
ships maintained for widowed mothers 
where the new child-labor law seems to 
work a hardship by throwing the child 
who-was under age out of work. 
Perhaps the spirit that most distin- 
guishes the club is the breadth of sym- 
pathy and tolerance that allows the 





Neighborhood House Boys’Club 


“Woman in Modern Industry,” or 
symposiums by club members on the 
institutions visited. 

The club joined the State Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs in 1898 and has sent 
and paid the expenses of two delegates 
to every meeting since. The interests 
and sympathies are broad, the club 
sending delegates to all city and county 
bodies having for their object the bet- 
terment of public conditions. A con- 


presentation of a great variety of sub- 
jects not usually found on club calen- 
dars and that invites and welcomes all 
women as members, regardless of all 
differences. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 

The young Woman’s Culture club 
organized in 1900, meets every Mon- 
day evening, is limited to fifty members 
and usually has a waiting list. The 
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purpose of the club is educational and 
social. It gives four parties during 
the year, has a programme of music, 
talks on health, hygiene, art, house- 
keeping, home-making and labor con- 
ditions. The club conducts class work 
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ment taught by a student of the Lewis 
institute. 

The Little Woman’s club is limited to 
girls who are higher in the public 
school than the sixth grade, has forty 
members, meets Saturday afternoons. 





The Cooking Class prepares its own dinner 


for its members, having had classes in 
millinery, cooking, fancywork, gym- 
nastics and Shakespeare. 

On Tuesday evening the Englewood 
Girls’ club meets, with a membership 
of thirty-five. This club has educa- 
tional talks, entertainments, parties, and 
a gymnasium class. 

The Men's Social Science club is in 
its fourth year and devotes its time to 
lectures and discussions on civic and 
economic questions. 

An industrial school for girls is held 
every Saturday morning from October 
to May. There is always a long list of 
children waiting their turn to gain ad- 
mittance to the school. Calisthenics 
and music form a part of the regular 
programme. In connection with the 
school the Englewood Woman’s club is 
maintaining a domestic science depart- 





Class work is a great feature of this 
club—gymnasium, elocution and sing- 
ing. 

A free circulating library of over 
1,000 volumes is maintained and is 
open Tuesday from 3:15 to 5 p. m, 
Saturday from 7 to 8 p.m. This library 
was started by the Cook county super- 
intendent of schools, with the as- 
sistance and support of the Cook Coun- 
ty Teacher’s association, a generous 
donation being given this year. 

A penny savings station has been 
maintained for years under the man- 
agement of Miss Irene Bay. 

Boys’ and girls’ afternoon clubs meet 
nearly every afternoon after school, 
each with its own distinct organiza- 
tion, programme and parties. A league 
of all the boys organizations meeting 
at Neighborhood house has been form- 
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ed, and has a meeting one evening a 
month, with a stereopticon lecture or an 
entertainment. 

Musical instruction is greatly facili- 
tated by the generosity of the Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club in placing a piano 
in the building. Violin and vocal les- 
sons are given as well as those on the 
piano. A recently organized orchestra is 
doing good work and gives enjoyable 
concerts from time to time. The 
Children’s Chorus is found to be very 
popular. 

Several gymnasium classes are held 
each week, and educational work is also 
undertaken, a class in 
charcoal drawing and 
water color painting 
proving to be an attrac- 
tive Saturday afternoon 
appointment. 

Dramatic work mo- 
nopolizes the attention of 
no one club, but prac- 
tically all of the clubs do 
something in this line 
during the year. 

Under the initiative 
of the House there have 
been organized very 
strong parents’ clubs in 
connection with the two 
neighboring public 
schools. Last summer 
these clubs secured from 
the Board of Education 
the location of a sum- 
mer manual training 
school for the district. 
The neighborhood de- 
frayed much of the ex- 
pense, however, through 
its subscriptions. 

About thirty non-resi- 
dent helpers have ren- 
dered very efficient serv- 
ice in heading up some 
of these special lines of 
work, 

Clubs of various churches and private 
individuals have been glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of using 
this clubhouse. From three different 
churches the young people’s societies 
meet for their social meetings at Neigh- 


' 
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borhood house. Private individuals 
rent the rooms for weddings, surprise 
parties and anniversary banquets, thus 
making it all that its name implies—a 
Neighborhood House. 

The support contributed goes direct- 
ly to the work, those living at Neigh- 
borhood House paying their own rent 
and expenses entirely, and no salaries 
being paid except to trained teachers 
who have classes in music. 

Those living at Neighborhood House 
are Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Van Der Vaart 
and Misses Anna and Grace Nicholes. 
No inconsiderable part of the influence 





The Gymnasium Class 


center, in many ways the most valuable 
exerted from the Neighborhood House 
of all, has come through Mrs. Harriet 
M. Van Der Vaart’s service to the 
whole community, not only in the im- 
mediate locality but throughout the 
city of Chicago and the state of Illinois, 
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As chairman of the industrial commit- 
tee of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, she has, with her co-laborers, 
made a thorough investigation of the 
conditions of working children in Chi- 
cago and Cook county. To her per- 
sistent efforts and indefatigable service 
was due, in no small degree, the pas- 
sage by the state legislature of the new 
law to improve the conditions of work- 
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ment Association, the South Park 
Board was led to allot two of the re- 


cently established small parks in the 
region surrounding Neighborhood 
House. 


The neighborhood subscription plan 
for erecting the new building has so far 
met with the encouragement of having 
the lot for its location given. It is 
hoped, where individuals cannot afford 





The Kindergarten Circle 


ing children. And its enforcement has 
been greatly aided by her vigilance in 
watching conditions in many localities. 
Only recently, she laid bare shameful 
violations of the law on the part of the 
glass manufacturers. She is also Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Illinois Branch of 
the Consumers’ League. 

Miss Anna Nicholes exerts a most 
effective influence as Secretary of the 
Illinois Woman’s Trade Union League 
and as editor of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment in the Union Labor Advocate. 

Through Mrs. Van Der Vaart’s lead- 
ership, backed up by a fine neighbor- 
hood spirit, in co-operation with the 
public schools and the local Improve- 





to take even one share (five dollars 
each) in the building fund, that fami- 
lies will do so collectively. The certifi- 
cates provide that if the Neighbor- 
hood Association shall at any time dis- 
solve and leave no successor, the land 
and buildings shall be sold and the 
proceeds divided among the holders of 
certificates as their interests may ap 
pear. The real ownership will there- 
fore rest, as intended, with those who 
subscribe for the stock. 

The building will be two stories in 
height and the exterior will be plain 
but exceedingly satisfying and restful 
in appearance. On the main floor will 
be an auditorium 48 by 64 feet with 418 
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seats. This will be flanked at one end 
by a stage 24 by 14 feet, an office and 
dressing room; and at the other by the 
cloak rooms and the main vestibule 
opening upon Sixty-seventh Street. At 
the rear of the auditorium and facing 
upon an alley will be a neighberhood 
parlor, 26 by 20 feet; a reception rooni, 
is by 10 feet; a dining room, 15 by 20 
and kitchen, 11 by 16 feet. There will 
be an entrance from the hallway oppo- 
site the dining room and reception room, 
into the office at the rear of the audi- 
torium. Two club rooms each 33 feet 
by 30 are planned for erection later. 
The democratic nature of the scheme 
will be carried out in the internal man 
agement. There will be a House Com- 
mittee of seven whose chairman shal! 
be the executive head of the house. 
This* chairman shall have power of 
initiative, but his or her actions are 


Institute of Social 
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subject to review by the House Com- 
mittee. The House Committee in turn 
will, of course, be subject to the Board 
of Directors. In important matters the 
action of the Board of Directors will be 
subject to a referendum vote by the 
entire membership of the Association. 

Aiter the house is once established 
it is hoped that the income from the use 
of the hall, club dues, ete., will pay a 
iarge share of the running expenses. 

The Neighborhood House Associa- 
tion is thus built upon true guild and 
co-operative lines. No other similar 
organization, inaugurated in Chicago, 
has so frankiy and freely called upon 
the neighborhood in which it moves to 
assume such large financial and man- 
agerial burdens. There is not a figure- 
head on the board -of directors, its 
members are all active members, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the possibilities 
and limitations of the work. 


Science and Arts 


Courses for Winter Quarter, 1905 


Noteworthy New Course on Public Charities 


The new feature announced for the sec- 
ond quarter’s curriculum at University Col- 
ge Room, Fine Arts building, Chicago, is 
ie very attractive and ably conducted 
course on public charities. It has _ been 
worked out by Miss Julia C. Lathrop who 
properly heads the following competent 
board of instructors: 


le 
th 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Hull House, form- 
erly Illinois State Board of Charities. 
Mr. Frank 
tary of 
Charities. 
Dr, Frederick H. Wines, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Twelfth United States Cen- 
sus and formerly Secretary of the IIli- 

nois State Board of Charities. 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Memorial Institute 
for Infectious Diseases. 
Dr. Charles Louis Mix, Northwestern 
University School of Medicine. 


B. Sanborn, formerly Secre- 
Massachusetts State Board of 


Dr. Sanger Brown, College of Physicians 

and Surgeons. 

Mr. Raymond Robins Superintendent 
Chicago Municipal Lodging House. 
The general purpose of the course is to 
indicate at salient points the trend of the 
growth of public charities in the United 
States and their present status. References 
made to British and continental meth- 
ods for comparison and suggestion. Espe- 
cial visits will be arranged to state and coun- 
ty institutions in Illinois and Wisconsin, on 
which Miss Lathrop will accompany 

students, 

The topics of the individual lectures are 
so informing that we make space for the 
entire list, adding the dates in hope that 
readers of THe Commons within reach will 
be tempted to take advantage of this unus- 
ual opportunity offered those not only who, 
professionally or as volunteers, are employed 
in charitable work, but also those who as 
managers, donors, or public spirited citi- 
zens, would have an intelligent interest in 
these great functions of county, city, state 
and nation. 


are 


the 
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Owing to the difficulty of commanding the 
time of the instructors the order of the lec- 
tures has been much disarranged, but the 
sequence of the course may be restored by 
the rearrangement of the syllabi for review. 


CALENDAR FOR THE COURSE. 


THURSDAY EVENINGS, 7:30 P. M. 
ProFessor HENDERSON. 

January 5.—Introductory, progressive defi- 
nition of charity, growth toward con- 
structive social measures. 

Dr. WINES. 

January 12.—-County 
poor. 

January 19.—Municipal charities, hospitals, 
and dispensaries. 

January 26.—Federal charities. 

ProFEssoR HENDERSON. 

February 2.—Work of English Poor Law 
Commission, 1834. 

February 9.—Present status of the English 
poor relief. 


charities, the aged 


Mr. Rosins. 
February 16—Public care of homeless 
men. 
Dr. HAMILTON. 
February 23.—Public care of tubercular 


patients. (Stereopticon.) 
Mr. SANBORN. 

March 2.—Poor relief in the 
States, historical. 

March 6 (Monday).—Inspection of public 
and private charitable institutions; 
theory and methods. 

March 9.—Effect of political control of 
public charitites in the United States. 


Dr. Mrx. 

March 16.—Public care of alcoholics, med- 
ical aspects of the individual case, and 
relation to public dependency. 

March 23.—Public care of alcoholic, pres- 
ent situation and future development. 

Miss Laturop. 

March 30.—Public charities of a typical 
state. (Illinois.) 

April 6—Types of organization of state 
charities. 

April 13.—Types of organization of public 
charities abroad. 

April 20.—Public 
( Stereopticon. ) 

April 27.—Public care of the feebleminded. 

May 4.—Public care of other dependents. 

May 11.—Public care of the insane abroad. 

May 18.—Public care of the chronic in- 
sane in the United States. 

Dr. Brown. 

May 25.—Public care of acute and transi- 
tory cases, and the problem of commit- 
ment. 

Miss LATHROP. 
June 1.—Family care under public super- 


United 


care of the epileptic. 
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vision, the corollary of the institution. 
(Stereopticon. ) 

June 8.—Training for 
charities. 


service in public 


OTHER COURSES OF THE WINTER. 


The two following courses having been 
successfully conducted since October 1st 
will be continued. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 


Lecturers: 

Assistant Professor Cummings and Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, Tuesday eve- 
nings, 7:30 p. m., beginning January 3. 

The historical and ethical background for 
considering present problems at issue hav- 
ing been treated by Professor Taylor, the 
course under Professor Cummings will pro- 
ceed to discuss the relations between 
employers andemployees as determined by 
law; private agreement and collective bar- 
gaining; the organization of trades unions, 
the precipitation of strikes; the negotiation 
and enforcement of wage compacts; factory 
legislation, workingmen’s insurance, co-op- 
eration and profit-sharing; statistical data on 
the social condition of labor in different 
countries, and the application of fundamental 
principles to concrete situations. 

CARE OF DEPENDENT, DELINQUENT, AND DE- 
FECTIVE CHILDREN.—(Continued. ) 
Lecturer: 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Friday evenings, 
beginning January 6, 7:30 p. m. ; 

Having discussed the causes of dependency 
and the principles of legislation and methods 
of care in public and private institutions, 
the lectures will deal with societies for the 
care of dependent children; societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children; principles 
which regulate the separation of children 
from parents; methods of selecting homes 
for dependent children; methods of super- 
vising children in homes where they are 
placed out; causes of delinquency in children; 
principles of legislation dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency; methods of care in public 
institutions and private agencies; and de- 
fective children in institutions. The stere- 
opticon will illustrate some of the lectures, 
and visits to institutions will be conducted. 

Dr. Hart’s class has in large part been 
made up of those personally engaged in 
child saving and helping agencies. He has 
lectured from printed syllabi which are being 
published in The Juvenile Court Record 
of Chicago from month to month as one of 
the principal features in the current year. 

OPEN LECTURE COURSE. 

Monday evenings, 8 p. m., beginning Jan- 
uary 9th. 

In addition to the regular class work above 
outlined, the open lectures are freely offered 
this Winter both to the students of the In- 
stitute and to those who can not more con- 
tinuously profit by its advantages. The lec- 
tures and subjects announced follow: 
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January 9.—Edgar T. Davies, Chief Fac- 
tory Inspector of Illinois, “Administering the 
Child Labor Law of Illinois.” 

January 16.—Sherman C. Kingsley, Chi- 
cago Relief and Aid Society, “The Respon- 
sibility of the Community for its Dependent 
Children.” 

January 23.—Superintendent E. G. Cooley, 
Chicago Public Schools, “The Relation of 
the Public Schools to the Conditions of 
Juvenile Life.” 

January 30.—Francis H. McLean, Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, “The Democratic Ele- 
ment in Modern Philanthropy.” 

February 6—Dr. Arnold C. Klebs, Medi- 
cal Director Tuberculosis Committee, “The 
Warfare against Tuberculosis.” (Stereop- 
ticon. ) 

February 13. — Miss Jane Addams, Hull 
House, “The Social Waste of Child Labor.” 

February 20.—C. C. Krauskopf, Child- 
Study Department of the Chicago Board of 
Education, “The Psychology of the Delin- 
quent Child.” 

February 27.—Mrs. Martha Falconer, 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, ‘“‘Stan- 
dards in the Placing Out of Children.” 

March 6.--F. B. Sanborn, Boston, “In- 
spection of Charitable Institutions.” 


March 13—Miss Mary E. McDowell, Chi- 
cago University Settlement, “Some Signifi- 
cant Phases of the Packing Trades Strike.” 

March 20.—Emory F. Lyon, Central How- 
ard Association, “The Prisoner in Confine- 
ment and at Discharge.” 

March 27.—Graham Taylor, Chicago Com- 
mons, “Private Initiative and Co-operation 
in Relation to Public Administration and 
Enterprise.” . 


REQUIREMENTS AND TUITION. 


Registrations should be made in advance, 
either in person or by correspondence, at 
University College Office, seventh floor, Fine 
Arts Building, 203 Michigan avenue, where 
inquiries may be made and tuition paid as 
follows: 

For course in Public Charities, 24 lec- 


tures ... o< < oGd00 
Half course, Dependent, Delinquent, and 

Defective Children ...... «ve! BHO 

Industrial Relationships, 24 lectures... ! 5.00 


Admission to Open Lectures without 
charge during Winter Quarter. 
Apply for information and registration to 


GrAHAM TaAyLor, Director. 





Notes and Articles of Social and 
Industrial Interest 


A Children’s Strike on the 
East Side 


Aroused public opinion should be 
able to do much to aid the pathetic 
struggle that is being made by some 
little girl strikers on New York’s great 
East Side against a reduction. Wil- 
liam English Walling, secretary of the 
Woman's Trade Union League of New 
York, appeals for this in an article 
which we quote from Charities for De- 
cember 24th. 

The strike of 125 employees of the Cohen 
paper box factory, at 84 Bowery, has aroused 
the interest of the East Side as no other 
strike since the great conflict in the garment 
trades last summer. A large majority of the 
strikers are girls and of these most are very 
young, many being mere children of four- 
teen and fifteen years. 

_These young people have been out for 
eight weeks living on the pittance which the 
Hebrew Trades Council has raised from 


small contributions of sympathetic working 
people of the East Side. So strong is the 
feeling against their employer that they are 
willing to fight it out indefinitely as long as 
they are provided with the five or ten cents 
necessary for each meal. 

The,Hebrew Trades Council, by means of 
popular concerts and direct contributions by 
the unions, has furnished about $700 to the 
strikers, whose local and national organiza- 
tion is without funds. 

The socialist Jewish paper, Vorwarts. has 
also raised money in the strikers’ behalf and 
aroused a general public interest in the strike. 

The struggle of these young girls to bet- 
ter their conditions was laid before the Wo- 
man’s Trade Union League a few days ago, 
and the league, after considerable investiga- 
tion, has decided to take up the case of the 
strikers, raise funds for them, give publicity 
to the facts, and urge a settlement on the 
employers. 

The strike was caused by a proposed re- 
duction of wages amounting to ten per cent. 
Before the cut the girls were getting three 
dollars a thousand boxes. There was no 
union at the time, but one was formed for 
the purpose of resisting the reduction. Al- 
ready the employer has offered to take some 
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of the employees back at the old wages. 
There is no doubt that he needs them, tor 
he has used every effort to persuade them 
to leave their organization and is said even 
to have visited some of their homes. The 
season for the making of cigarette boxes, 
which is the business of this factory, will 
soon reach its height, and experienced work- 
ers are difficult to obtain. 

\n extraordinary and deplorable feature 

‘ ; 


of the strike has been the arrest of a num- 
Low al tha aenall ane I ae 
er of the Small giris on charges of assauit. 


Che youth and gentleness of these girls seem 
to make it most unlikely that they are guilty 
of the disorderly conduct with which they 
are charged. In each case the girls have 
been dismissed, but the small sums of money 
strikers have been together 
1ave been almost instantly disbursed by the 
arrests and fines levied against the men of 
the union who have been endeav@ging' to put 
their case before the new employees hired 
by Mr. Cohen The strikers charge that 
the arrests are illegal and absolutely without 
cause. 

The Woman’s Trade Union League in- 
tends to get to the bottom of arrests 
and to watch closely those that are made in 


able to get 





thes¢ 


the future. It has also directed the atten 
tion of the daily press to the strike and 
hopes that the pressure public opinion 
will have me influence on the employer 
It is among the principal objects of the 
league to encourage in every way possible 
those unions which are attempting the organ 
zation of the comparatively helpless women 
workers, with this end in view it will 


continue 


Aik ied to 


investigation and leave no stone 
assist the enough 
money already been raised to continue 
the strike for several advisable. 
Members of the league have received the 
ccounts of the officers of the union, nave 
ittended the union meetings 


strikers. Ex 
has 
weeks if 


and are con- 
at a knowledge, such as they have 
of the sufferings through which the 
strikers have gone, would convince all fair- 
minded people that the a seri- 
us grievance 


Ie vouth of the 


vinced 


th 
ybtaine d, 
strikers have 


you employees as well as 
their sex makes it necessary that they should 
public support if they are to win 


struggle 


‘ 1 
Secure ) 


+1 " 
tier 


Municipal Lodging Houses 
for Buffalo and Denver 


In accordance with the provisions of Den- 
ver’s charter, the city is very soon to erect 

municipal lodging house. A committee of 
three members of the county board of chari- 
ties and correction have recently made a trip 
to some of the eastern cities where lodging 
houses are at present run very successfully by 
the municipal authorities, going far toward 
solving the problem of the stranded tempo- 
rarily out of work and of the habitual vagrant. 
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Plans for building are being made and it is 
expected that the city and county will ap- 
propriate at least $10,000 when the. budget 
for 1905 is made up. It is thought that a 
location not in the heart of the city’s business 
section, but at a point near it, where real 
estate is not so high, will be selected. 

The need for a municipal lodging house in 
Buffalo has long been felt and steps now be- 
ing taken point to the establishment of one 
in the near future. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has been considering the matter 
for some time. Its committee appointed last 
May has put much study upon the subject, 
and Rev. R. V. Hunter, its chairman, has had 
practical experience with institutions in Indi- 
anapolis where he was instrumental in start- 
ing the “Friendly Inn.” In addition to med- 
ical inspection, employment bureau, work 
test, compulsory shower baths, comfortable 
cots, clean bed linen and night robes for each 
new occupant, and fumigation of his clothing, 
it is hoped that arrangements may be pro- 
vided for plain laundering. Close co-opera- 
tion with the police is regarded as essential, 
and in whatever industrial features are 
started labor union conflicts will be avoided. 


, ’ ’ ‘ 
Municipal Ownership Dis- 
’ 
cussed in Canada 
\ widespread discussion of munic- 
ipal ownership has been going’ on 
among Canadian municipalities. From 
loronto come reports of the abomin- 
able street car service and an expres 


sion of wish that the city might 
take over the lines. There are 
complaints that the company is not 


living up to its contract with the city, 
and that is offered by some as sufficient 
eround for an immediate condemna- 
tion. The prevalence of the discussion 
over the whole Dominion has attracted 
the attention of the Labor Gazette, the 
official Journal of the Department of 
Labour, of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, in its December number 
just published. It comments upon 
the agitation of the general sub- 
ject and says that the discussion was 
especially notable during November 
just before the Canadian municipal 
elections, and gives several instances of 
the local feeling. To quote: 


‘he municipalization of the railway sys- 
tems of Toronto and Ottawa was proposed, 
an offer of the stock being made by the com- 
pany in the latter city to the city council for 
$2,500,000. The purchase of the Hamilton 
street railway by the municipality was also 
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proposed. In connection with gas and light- 
ing plants, the city council of Westmount, 
Montreal, decided in favour of taking over 
and operating the local electric lighting plant, 
and the question will be presented to the 
ratepayers in December. Final arrange- 
ments were made for the purchase of gas 
stock to the amount of $1,000,000 by the 
municipality of Toronto, as recently sanc- 
tioned by the ratepayers. The municipality 
of Calgary has decided to invest $60,000 in 
a lighting plant. In connection with the 
negotiations at St. Thomas, Ont. for the 
purchase by the municipality of the plant 
of the local Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany, the experts engaged in the valuation 
of the plant came to a decision during No- 
vember, the sum named being $196,366.38. 
The agreement with regard to the purchase 
of the plant will be submitted to the rate- 
payers for sanction in January. Recent re- 
ports from the city of Kingston show that 
municipal ownership of the electric lighting 
plant is meeting with financial success. The 
establishment of a municipal telephone sys 
tem was discussed at Whitby, Ont., which 
is. now supplied with a system of water- 
works, light and power. 


“Union Smashing vs. Rea- 
sonableness”’ 


The United Mine Workers’ Journal 
for December 22, 1904 contains an in- 
teresting account of a meeting in Ohio 
at which John Kirby, of the Dayton 
Manufacturing Company, and Chair- 
man of the executive committee of Mr. 
David M. Parry’s National Association 
of Manufactures, G. W. Savage, Secre- 
tary of the United Mine Workers, and 
Dr. Washington Gladden spoke upon 
the question “Do Trades Unions as 
They Are at Present Conducted, Bene- 
fit the Workingman ?” 

Mr. Kirby bitterly denounced trade un 
ions for their violent methods and enumer 
ated instances of brutality, of slugging, and 
paid ruffians to sand bag and beat up non 
union men, and declared that he never 
knew of a case where violence of union men 
was condemned by union leaders, but that 
they frequently paid fines, hired counsel to 
fight cases and in every way aided the tur- 
bulent, law-breaking element of unionism. 
_Mr. Savage did not deny that some 
times violence is committed by individual 
members of a union, but said that such acts 
are always condemned, that such acts were 
censured by the miners’ conventions; and 


that the unions had frequently placed money 
at the 
down 


strikes, 


disposal of authorities in running 
the perpetrators of crimes during 
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Dr. Gladden shared Mr. Savage’s opinion, 
it is reported, in declaring that the aims of 
the miners should be considered, not the 
acts of a few individual members. He said 
the union is trying to mold into a compact, 
intelligent work-force, a mass of men from 
foreign countries who haven’t the slightest 
idea about education and American institu- 
tions. 

He also called attention to misstatements 
made by Mr. Kirby to the effect that acts of 
violence are not condemned by labor lead- 
ers. He related conditions as he found them 
in Colorado and believed that in many 
cases, dynamiting was done by the citizens’ 
alliance for the express purpose of creating 
public sentiment against the miners. He 
recognized the necessity for organization on 
both sides of the industrial line, and hopea 
that these two bodies would get in the way 
of meeting together for peaceful and rea- 
sonable solution of difficulties. 


Public School Space for As- 
sembly Purposes 


Considerable comment has been 
stirred up by the reference President 
Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor made in his opening address 
to the San Francisco convention, urging 
that the public schools should be 
made available as gathering places for 
trade unions and other associations of 
workingmen. To many conservatives 
this has seemed a dangerous precedent. 
Mr. Gompers pointed out that in past 
years workingmen were commonly 
obliged to meet in places where intox- 
icating liquors were sold. Other halls 
of reasonable rental for workingmen 
were not sufficient. The Chicago Daily 
News remarks editorially and to the 
point that a very broad precedent has 
already been established in rural 
school houses and adds from its own 
experience in an extensive evening lec- 
ture sytem in the public schools of 
Chicago testimony showing the appre- 
ciation which greets any effort to make 
the public schools available for more 
general use. To quote: 

In rural communities where assembly halls 
are scarce it is customary to use the school- 


houses for meetings of all kinds, oftentimes 
even for political meetings. The modern 


city might imitate with profit the primitive 
rural community in this respect. 

School buildings represent a very large in- 
vestment of public funds, yet they are in no 
sense utilized to their full capacity. As a 
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rule they are kept closed except during school 
hours. Even the playgrounds oftentimes are 
closed to children after school. There is 
no good reason why the school buildings 
should not be made more serviceable than at 
present. They should be available for gath- 
erings of the adult population under proper 
restrictions at times when they are not in use 
by the children. The Daily News at con- 
siderable expense has thrown open some of 
them on Friday evenings for fall and winter 
courses of free lectures. The appreciation 
shown by the public of this enrichment of 
neighborhood life demonstrates conclusively 
that the city school buildings if properly used 
would be a source of immense benefit to 
many neighborhoods throughout the year. 

Public school buildings should be open, 
under wise restrictions, to all organizations 
—except perhaps political and a few other 
organizations—that would pay for the priv- 
ilege a price equal to the expense caused by 
such use. 


Pope Addresses Workers 


The International Society for the 
Protection of Workmen, which is in 
Switzerland something similar to what 
the American Federation.of Labor is 
in this country, is said to have receiv- 
ed, through its secretary, a very in- 
teresting letter from the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Merry del Val, which 
comes as an expression of friendship 
to labor. Here is what the letter says: 


“My sublime master, the Pontiff, desires me 
to express to you that, like his predecessor, 
Pope Leo XIII, he is in hearty accord with 
all movements intended to benefit working- 
men, 

“The Pontiff, in particular, desires it under- 
stood that he favors with all his heart anv 
lightening of the burdens of the men and wo- 
men who work with their hands. Work 
should be so regulated as to conform to the 
physical ability of the workman; it should 
be regulated to fit the sexes; it should be 
regulated to permit the stoppage of all work 
on Sundays. The workman should be pro- 
tected against employment and employers 
that have no regard for his dignity as a man 
and citizen; that endanger his morality and 
interfere with his family life.” 

The Pope has also given a recent ex- 
pression of his favor at the wider and 
wider use of the Scriptures. In giving 
his blessing to two scholarswhose trans- 
lations have had large distribution 
among the people of Italy, he said: 

“The Gospels are writings that are valu- 
able for everybody and under all circum- 
stances. IT have lived among the common peo- 
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ple and know what they want and what 
pleases them. Tell them the simplest Bible 
stories and you will have attentive listeners 
and blessed results. Your purpose is to spread 
the Gospel. You are doing a noble work. 
Some people think that the peasants with 
their plain, every-day way of thinking, would 
not profit by the reading of the Scriptures. 
This is incorrect. The average peasant is a 
shrewder thinker than we may suspect, and 
knows how to draw the correct lessons from 
the Scriptures, often even better than many 
of the preachers. But it is not only the 
common people and the lower classes who 
will profit by the reading of the Scriptures. 
No matter how many prayer books and books 
of devotion there may be for the priests, none 
is better than the Gospels. This is an un- 
surpassed book of devotion, the true bread of 
life.” 


Underfed and Badly Housed 
School Children 


Through a recent address of Dr. 
Maxwell, superintendent of New York 
public schoois, the American metrop- 
olis has been brought to consider the 
problem of underfed children which the 
London authorities have long recog- 
nized and which the school commis- 
sioners of Paris have endeavored to 
solve. 

Superintendent Maxwell’s contention 
that there are, in the public schools of 
New York, thousands of children so 
poorly nourished that they “can not 
study or learn because they are hun- 
gry” recalls vividly the situation pre- 
sented by F. Herbert Stead in the July 
number of Tue Commons. To quote: 


“On June 9 a small but highly representa- 
tive conference was held at Toynbee Hail, 
London, under the presidency of Canon Bar- 
nett, in order to discuss the question of un- 
derfed children. Sir John Gorst laid it down 
as an axiom that children must be fed be- 
fore they are taught, and mentioned as a 
possible solution the method adopted in Paris, 
where all children can partake of the public 
meal on presenting coupons, which are paid 
for by parents who are able to pay, or by the 
state for parents who are unable. Sir John 
Gorst insisted that the matter should be dealt 
with by the local authorities. In the discus- 
sion that followed there was a general ex- 
pression of opinion that the task of discrim- 
inating between the children whose meals 
should be provided by the state and those 
whose meals should be provided by their own 
parents was impracticable. It was also strong- 
ly pointed out that the influences of mother 
and home which found charactefistic expres- 
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sion in the family meal were essentials in 
education not to be too readily sacrificed. 
There was a strong feeling that the most 
effectual though less easily effected method 
of securing sufficient food for the children 
was to raise the wages of the father. It was 
frequently urged that the improvement of 
the physique of our embryo citizens was not 
to be achieved by even granting free meals. 
Drastic reforms of housing and land tenure 
and distrubution in general were needed.” 

Superintendent Maxwell’s plea for a trial 
of the Parisian system which provides a 
light midday meal for the school children, 
when brought before the Board of Estimate 
of New York City, was “tabled.” as it were, 
when Mayor McClellan replied: 

“The first problem we have is to provide 
for each child a full day’s schooling.” 

Dr. Maxwell’s second proposition which 
—as current editorial comment seems to in- 
dicate—is quite beyond the comprehension 
of all except the few who have taken the 
trouble to advise themselves upon municipal 
progress in some of the most wisely progres- 
sive municipalities in the world, reads as 
follows: 

“The municipality should employ its credit 
to purchase tracts of unoccupied land upon 
which to erect model homes for workingmen 
amid pleasant and sanitary surroundings and 
rent or sell them at a moderate profit.” 

Dr. Maxwell contends fairly that the pres-~ 
ent New York tenement can noi be a “home” 
in any true sense of the word; and he advo- 
cates a municipal activity which, while 
strange to this continent, has been carried on 
to great advantage in English and Scotch 
Cities. 

A third change, suggested by the New 
York school superintendent, evidently re- 
quires no knowledge of conditions existing 
elsewhere before it can be appreciated. 

After commenting upon Dr. Maxwell’s de- 
sire for well fed school children and real 
“homes” for them, the conservative Brooklyn 
Eagle remarks: 

“Not all of Dr. Maxwell’s plans are so rev- 
olutionary as these, and one of them at least 
meets the well-rooted objection that the pres- 
ent schools are organized for the children 
who can go through the high schools rather 
than for those who must go to work at 15 


or 16. Psychologists now declare that the 
mental change from childhood to youth 
comes at 12. The present school courses 


make the change in the system of teaching 
at 14, when the pupil is expected to be ready 
for the high school. Dr. Maxwell would have 
a primary course, from 6 to 12, with teach- 
ing suitable for children. The other six 
years he would divide into two periods of 
three years each, the pre-academic and the 
academic. The academic schools, with a three 
years’ course, would take the place of our 
high schools, and there would be compara- 
tively few of them. The pre-academic would 
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carry teaching a little further than our pres- 
ent grammar courses go, but they could be 
adapted especially to the children who were 
going to work, and must get all their school- 
ing there. That plan would meet one of the 
objections to the present course of study, 
and in its favor stands the fact that we 
need not wait for the abolition of tenement 
houses before we put it in practice.” 


A Working Girls’ Hotel 


Plans are now under consideration in New 
York City for a fine large hotel designed tc 
meet the needs of working girls and women 
on slender salary. 

According to a press report philanthropy 
and business will be combined in the run- 
ning of the hotel. Plans have been submit- 
ted by an architect involving the expenditure 
of $300,000, but several well-known men in- 
terested in the project think that there will 
be no difficulty in raising whatever money 
is necessary, because assistance has been of- 
fered by men prominent in the financial 
world. 

The hotel probably will be in the neigh- 
borhood of the large department stores on 
the West Side, where many girls and women 
are employed. Their board at the hotel will 
be about $3 or $4 a week. They will have 
the use of the hotel laundry when they wish 
to do up their collars, handkerchiefs and 
cuffs and such light articles. There will be 
a room with sewing machines at their service 
when they want to do mending. A number 
of small reception-rooms will be on the first 
floor, where the girls may receive friends. 

The school children at Berlin have been 
examined by health officers this year for the 
first time, and the results were astonishing. 
Ten per cent. were found to be insufficiently 
developed, either mentally or physically, to 
do the school work, and had to be sent home 
to-grow for six months. Sixteen per cent. 
were found to lack strength to study, owing 
to the debilitating effect of scarlet fever and 
other diseases, and 5 per cent. were suffer- 
ing from tubercular troubles. 


“T prophesy the coming of the social man 
to build the social kingdom. He will be a 
practical Christian—the only one who does 
the will of the Father. He will move in the 
power of the social passion. He will reject 
all self-riches, self-distinction, self-dominion, 
in his pursuit of the common good. He will 
recognize the people as the extension of his 
own body. He will recognize God, and so 
will recognize the All. There will be no 
favoritism. This practical Christian is com- 
ing—he is coming to do the Father’s will; to 
build the social kingdom. ‘And we are told 
that of that kingdom there shall be no end. 
It will stand because built upon the rock of 
affectionate justice.”’—Edwin Markham. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 
and addresses of new settlements, new material of old, and suggestions for the 
improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully received by the 
editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodland avenue, Chicago, lil. 


’ 
Lincoln House, Boston 

\ll anticipation is being turned to the com- 
pletion of the new building which will so 
much better house our work. ‘The site is on 
Emerald Street, near of the dis- 
trict, yet within « walking distance for 
the most remote club member and far enough 
away from the elevated road to insure th 
quiet so conspicuously lacking in the old 
house. 

The new building, 90 by 60 feet in area 
and four stories high, will have light and air 
on all sides and every foot of the structure 
will be devoted to t work of | 
House. The basement, high and light, con- 
tains the auditorium, 47 by 36% ft. in area, 
and the two bowling alleys, besides the boil 
er room and coal bins. The m: has 
two large rooms, one for men’s and one for 
the women’s club, the domestic science room, 
a dispensary, space for the circulating libra 
ry, and the superintendent's offic 

The second will contain five rooms 
for the handcraft classes and for instruction 
in drawing and clay modeling, and six smali 
rooms for club and work. The 
printing office will contain, besides a good 
assortment of type, in quantities sufficient for 
10b work, two power presses, a | cutting 
machine and other necessary equipment. It 
well lighted both for day and evening 
work. The carpentry room will contain 18, 
and the wood carving room, 8 benches, and 
the equipment for work in leather, bent-iron, 
pyrography, fret wing and basketry will 
be adequate. The basketry room will cen 
tain closet for bleaching. Lockers and 
cup-boards will supply ample room for cloth- 
ing and stora 
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kindergarten room is on the top floor, 
: y 24 ft with a rolling partition in 
the middle. Adjacent to it are two small 
rooms for individual work and special class- 
es. It adjoins the gymnasium which is thus 
available as a play room, and is well sup 
plied with lockers, and a lavatory. 

The gymnasium occupies the larger part 
of the top story. Its main room 38 
61, the dressing room contains 236 
ind there are 8 shower baths. 

The total cost of the building will be about 
$80,000, of which something over $53,000 
has been raised. 


Little Italy Neighborhood 


House, New York 
Some two hundred people 
evening of December 7th 
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recently started settlement work among the 
Italians of the Red Hook district. A house 
at 98 Sackett Street has been furnished for 
the purpose and the enterprise is having the 
cordial support of many interested in the 
Italian population. Much of the success iu 
initiating it is due to Miss Margaret Dreier, 
of Brooklyn. A meeting was held last May 
at home and the plans formulated. This was 
attended by a number of persons who have 
al! been glad to contribute their time and 
service toward the development of the idea 
besides giving their financial backing. Prom- 
inent merchants of Brooklyn and Manhattan 
have contributed furniture for the new house. 

The organization is entirely unsectarian 
and recognizes the fact that the population 
around Neighborhood House is almost ex- 
clusively Italian and Catholic. The house is 
intended not only for the young men and 
women of the region, but also for the par 
ents. Classes in singing, sewing, arts, danc 
ing and basketry have already been started, 
and by next spring it is hoped that some one 
will be secured to teach carpentry work. 

The Neighborhood House Association in 
cludes, besides Miss Dre ier, Ellis Lord, Gio 
vanni Lardi, Elizabeth Dutcher, Claude 
Liebman, Katharine S. Dreier, Grace 
O’Brien, Elizabeth F. McKeen, Zoe S. Lieb- 
man, and Louise C. Bartholow. 

The meeting of the 7th of December was 
in the nature of a house warming and sev 
eral speakers addressed the assemblage, 
among them Italian Consul Tosti, Mrs. Mary 
K. Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House, Mar- 
garet D. Dreier, representing the Brooklyn 
Hospital; Cavaliere Zucca, president of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, and Giovanni 
Lardi, vice-president of the Neighborhood 
House Association. Elliot Norton, repr« 
senting the Society for the Protection of 
Italian Immigrants, was scheduled to speak, 
but sent word that he was ill at his home 
and unable to be present. 

Consul Tosti gave the most cordial assur- 
ances of the appreciation of the Italian Govy- 
ernment at any efforts sincerely put forth to 
make the assimilation of the Italian immi- 
grants helpful both to themselves and the 
country. He took occasion to denounce those 
who exploit his newly arrived countrymen 
and said, “We are willing to believe in the 
protection of our immigrants by America on 
the condition that the motive which prompts 
the endeavor be clear and intelligent. Ne 
element of snobbishness; no desire of using 
the poor Italian immigrant as a means of 
some form of social climbing; no selfish con- 
sideration of the political market value of 
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“Watson, | simply can’t leave that case in this 
condition. Every instinct that I possess cries out against 
it. It’s wrong—it’s all wrong—I'll swear that it’s wrong. 
And yet the lady’s story was complete, the maid's cor- 
roboration was sufficient, the detail was fairly exact. 


What have I to put against her? Three wine-glasses, 
that is all.” —From ‘‘The Adventure of the Abbey Grange.’ 


Sherlock Holmes 


leaves the case, only to return again because 
the dregs left in three wine-glasses excite his 
interest. How they give clew to the murder 
is told in “The Adventure of the Abbey 
Grange.” Published in the January House- 
hold Number of Collier's. 


On sale December 29th. 


At all news-stands for an entire month, 10 cts. 
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our immigrants would entitle alleged philan- 
thropists to our sympathy and support.” He 
paid a tribute to all who are honestly trying 
to solve in the best way the many problems 
connected with immigration and expressed 
his “deep appreciation of your kindness in 
taking an interest in the Italian people.” 


Chicago Commons 


Time nowhere begins to tell more effec- 
tively at Chicago Commons than in the 
neighborhood co-operation, not only within 
the house but between groups. 

In the recently issued pamphlet of pic- 
tures and sketches descriptive of Chicago 
Commons as “A Social Centre For Civic 
Co-Operation” no waymark of progress is 
so cheering as the many evidences that the 
very cosmoplitan population of this huge 
ward of 58,000 people is learning to live 
and work together happily and effectively. 

In the twenty or more Christmas festivi- 
ties just held the reciprocities registered in 
hospitality and substantial service have 
been more marked than ever. The Wom- 
an’s Club which has long led the way in this 
respect joined in the work of the vacation 
schools and the juvenile court, helped sup- 
port the settlement playground, kept the vis- 
iting nurse’s chest full of supplies and made 
a birthday present to Chicago Commons of 
an indoor drinking fountain. 

The Choral Club of seventy-five young 
people maintained the Children’s Chorus, 
has organized a Guild of Song for the Suf- 
fering to co-operate with the district nurse, 
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and as its Christmas offering to the house 
and all frequenting it, renovated and refur- 
nished the Neighborhood Parlor which was 
re-opened with a holiday reception to all 
the clubs. It also provided twenty-five 
Christmas dinners which were given with 
delicate privacy to neighboring families who 
might otherwise have gone without. The 
men of the Choral are notably united and 
active in public-spirited enterprise and are 
about to form a Saturday night club organ- 
ization to develop themselves still further in 
this direction. 

The Young Women’s Progressive Club 
has mothered the day nursery over a sharp 
crisis and celebrated success in a Christmas 
tree and dinner to the mothers and tne chil- 
dren. 

The telephone girls of the neighboring 
exchange spontaneously organized a club to 
co-operate with the settlement by providing 
programs for special ovtcasions, although 
none of them had previously belonged to 
any organization connected with the house. 
Their first program, an old Celtic “Nativi- 
ty Play,” translated by Lady Gregory, gave 
promise of great helpfulness. 

The increase by fully one-third in the 
financial co-operation of the neighborhood 
groups furnished $1,900 towards the main- 
tenance of the house this year. 

The illustrated pamphlet above referred to 
is the best presentation of the work of Chi- 
cago Commons which has ever been pub- 
lished. It will be sent by mail to those who 
remit ten cents to cover cost and postage. 


Pamphlets and Reports of Special Interest 


“Prison Systems of the United States.” 
Reports prepared for the International Pris- 
on Commission. - (House of Representatives, 
document No. 566.) Containing a general 
introduction by S. J. Barrows, Commission- 
er for the United States, and descriptions of 
the United ‘States penitentiaries by Frank 
Strong of the Department of Justice, and the 
prison systems of 18 states by various offi- 
cials together with a concise summary of the 
care for discharged prisoners in the United 
States by Philip W. Ayres, and an appendix 
on prison work by the Volunteers of Amer- 


1Ca. 


“Modern Prison Systems” by Charles 
Richmond Henderson. (House of Repre- 
sentatives, document 452.) Being a report 
for the International Prison Congress Com- 
mission of their organization and regulation 
in various countries of Europe and America, 
with a valuable index. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor for 1903 (Department of 
Commerce and Labor, document No. 23.) 





In treating the’ cost of living and retail 
prices of food, an important contribution has 
been made to the statistical literature of 
family life and household economy.  In- 
teresting analyses are tabulated of the 
membership of families. by states; of the 
occupation, earnings and non-employment of 
the heads of the family; and of the income 
and expenditures of families by states and 
of selected large groups of them. Their 
normal consumption of food and the retail 
price thereof weighted according to average 
consumption concludes the report. 

“A Discussion of Age Statistics” and 
“Proportion of the Sexes of the United 
States.” (Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of the Census, bulletins 13 
and 14.) In the former Dr. Allyn A. Young 
critically summarizes methods and _ results 
with interesting facts of the age constitu- 
tion of the population. In the latter Prof. 
Walter F. Willcox gives a most suggestive 
study of the distribution and movement of 
population by sexes and of the relative 
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school attendance of boys and girls above 
fifteen compared with that of 1890. These 
two reports have an important bearing also 
upon the study of the family. 


Much side light is thrown upon the United 
States census results by the report of the 
director concerning the operation of the 
bureau for the past year. 


All interested in city departments of Pub- 
lic Works, and especially the friends of Prof. 
Edward W. Bemis, will appreciate his annual 
report as superintendent of the water works 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Illinois) 


“Cook County Charity Work” ) 
as shown by reports to the Board*of Com- 
missioners, 1s of special value in view of the 
remarkable progress which Chicago has 
achieved under the present County adminis- 
tration of its great charitable institutions. 
The cuts illustrating the ground plans and 
elevation of the new buildings for the insane 
and for tuberculosis patients at Dunning 
graphically display the advance made upon 
the conditions prevailing five years ago. 


The Associated Charities and Citizens’ 
Relief Association of Washington, D. C., 
jointly issue an interesting illustrated pamph- 
let graphically descriptive of their work. 
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The New Hampshire State Board of 
Charities and Correction in its fifth bi-ennial 
report illustrates the progress being made 
in states with predominantly rural popula- 
tion. Its specimen blanks used to secure 
original information, and for card record and 
visitation are suggestive. 

Prof. Carl Kelsey, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose doctor’s thesis on “The 
Negro Farmer” attracted attention, has pre- 
pared fourteen practical studies in local 
philanthropy for First Day Schools, philan- 
thropic committees and “Young Friends As- 
sociations.” The Friends’ First Day School 
Committee are thus leading the way to‘in- 
troduce‘such studies to the older classes in 
Sunday Schools. 

The Department of Philanthropic Educa- 
tion of the New York City Charity Organi- 
zation Society will not more effectively fulfill 
its function by the lecture courses provided 
for its new School of Philanthropy than by 
publishing the syllabi of them as widely as 
possible. The outline of ten lectures on 
“Social Work in Large Cities” by Mr. Law- 
rence Veiller, secretary of the City Club and 
recently deputy tenement house commission- 
er, can hardly fail to stimulate interest and 
study far beyond the necessary limited class 
room constituency. 


An Economist’s ‘Principles of Relief’’« 


The first few lines are the 
cant of this scientifically conceived and 
practically executed treatise. They are the 
key to all that follows and characterize the 
uniqueness of the volume. For it is, to say 
the least, quite unprecedented to find the 
first paragraph of an expert’s treatment of 
the prablem of charity dealing ‘with the 
more fundamental problem of economic jus- 
tice. Indeed, relief is primarily regarded as 
dealing with “such forms of social injus- 


most signifi- 


tice as have survived, or have arisen as an 
cident to progress.” And this because 
“progress has not at all points preceded 


with that equitable distribution which would 
accord with our sense of justice,” in view 
of “the enormous increase of wealth and a 
higher average standard of bath efficiency 
and comfort.” » 
We are thus led to expect an economist’s 
view of the theory and administration of 
relief from one who regards it as “an in- 
cident of progress and as a social policy.” 
And we are not disappointed. The problem 
of relief is, however, properly regarded as 
limited to “social accidents” and not direct- 
ly concerned with attempts to elevate the 
standard of living or to influence the gen- 


* The Principles of Relief, by 


Society of the city of 
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eral distribution of wealth. Yet through- 
out the volume, the need, kind, and purpose 
of relief is kept directly in conscious rela- 
tion not to an absolute standard, but to 
the prevailing conditions. That is, the 
standard of living, and not the bare line 
of subsistence, is the norm around which 
all the facts are marshalled and theories and 
methods are formulated. If relief is not 
urged as a means of lifting the standard, it 
is often described as the safeguard against 
the common calamity of lowering the stand- 
ard of any group or class. Unfortunately 
there is no specifically formulated definition 
of just what is meant by the standard of 
living laid down in the forefront of the 
discussion such as would be expected in a 
textbook on political economy. 

But it is descriptively defined and illus- 
trated as a practical principle which every 
family innately acts upon, but which is as 
seldom formally defined as everything else 
innate. Perhaps this is an illustration of 
that finest art which conceals the art. The 
art of a social idealist not only, but of a 
working practitioner is not far beneath the 
surface everywhere. The pages are there- 
fore not without interest to a superficial 


Edward T. Devine, general secretary of the Charity 
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The Delineator has issued a beautiful art 
panel, illustrating the progress in style in 
woman's dress during the past century— 
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reading. Some of them, notably those deal- 
ing with the tragedies of such great dis- 
asters as the Chicago fire, are even fascinat- 
ing. But both to the student of economic 
and social theory and to the field workers 
among the people in the various lines ot 
relief, preventive and_ restorative effort, 
there will be found alike the firm yet delicate 
touchof a master workman’s hand, and 
withal the vision of a deep insight and a 
far-sighted outlook. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


APP RECIATIONS, 


A book should be judged primarily by the 
purpose of the author and should not be 
criticised for omitting matter which is out- 
side his design. Thus Dr. Devine distinctly 
disavows his purpose to cover the entire 
field of relief, and so we must not look 
for a full treatment of state institutions, 
rural, township and county charity, care of 
defectives, treatment of dependent children, 
history of relief and comparison of meth- 
ods. But the hand of a master of urban 
charity organization is seen in the delicate 
analyses of situations, in the discovery of 
general principles in special cases, in the 
attitude toward the treatment of sudden and 
appalling disasters. No one before him has 
so adequately defined the standard at which 
charity must aim and whose requirements 
it must consistently and persistently apply. 
Social ethics begins to be a truly nominative 
science when we can start with a general 
requirement based on experience and not in- 
vented by a fervid imagination. Academic 
training, sharpened by daily study of actual 
problems in concrete work, shows its su- 
preme quality in every chapter of this re- 
markably instructive and inspiring volume. 
It is an honor to American philanthropy 
and scholarship. 


CuHar.es R. HENDERSON. 
University of Chicago. 
Another book, distinctly helpful to the 
practical every-day charity worker is now 
available. “Principles of Relief’ by Dr. 


Edw. T. Devine deserves a place alongside 
Warner’s “American Charities’ and Mr. 
Folk’s “Dependent and Delinquent Chil- 


dren,” among books which should be with- 
in the reach of every worker. 

The physician goes to his Materia Medi- 
ca often, and the lawyer tries every day to 
establish some case by quoting decisions. If 
any class of workers in the world is entitled 
to helpful information and guiding princi- 
ples, it is the people dealing with social 
problems. A single day’s work in the office 
of a general charity in any of our large 
cities brings to the front more suffering, 
heroism, self-sacrifice and sin; more family 
ship-wreck, more human waste and wretch- 
edness than can be found anywhere else 
unless it is in the juvenile or divorce court. 
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Decisions must be made and action taken 
quickly. 

The practical worker finds evidence on 
every page that the writer proceeds as one 
who has dealt with the same definite, con- 
crete, problems. He finds a general opinion 
as to the best way to proceed with the de- 
serted family, the widow, the family of a 
widower, the woman with one child, in fact 
upon almost every problem that comes up 
some helpful suggestion will be found. It 
is not necessary to agree with the sugges- 
tion in order that it may be helpful. Some- 
thing has been gained if there is an awak- 
ening to the consciousness that after all the 
fight is a common one. The isolated work- 
er should be encouraged to find that in 
every city the problems which are troubling 
him are receiving the attention of a large 
and growing body of intelligent people. 

There is running through the book an 
affirmation of actual experience which will 
give weight to its conclusions. The chapter 
on relief in great emergencies, such as the 
Chicago fire, and the Johnstown flood, will 
stand as recorded experience, and will be 
easily available for any community which 
in the future may be called upon to deal 
with similar great disasters. 

We strongly recommend that every socie- 
ty engaged in philanthropic work place this 
book in its library for the easy reference 
of its workers. 

SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY. 

Chicago Relief and Aid Society. 
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Macmillan Co., New York. 
Rebels of the New South 
By Walter M, Raymond. 294 pp. $1.00. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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“Juvenile Delinquency and the Juvenile 
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The Commons for February, roo1 
“School Children’s Earnings, Spendings 
and Savings” 


The Commons for Fune, 1903 


“Boy Problem Number” 


The Commons for March, 1901 


“Hull House Labor Museum,” Illustrated 


The Commons for May, 1902 
Orders for Extra Numbers will be filled by mail 
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Small Parks and The Death Rate 














There is a fascinating relation between the decrease 
in the death rate from tuberculosis, the tenement house 
law and the increase in small parks in New York City. The 
three are linked as closely as the departments of the Charity 
Organization Society which fostered them. 

This Society and its weekly magazine, Charities, 
stand for a grist of preventive measures which have meant 
much to New York and are finding a practical bearing in 
other cities—Good Housing, Parks and Playgrounds, the 
Prevention of Preventable Disease, the fight against Pauper- 
ism, Mendicancy, Child Labor. 

Tuberculosis is being fought by this Society, by the 
City Departments of Health, Charities, Tenements and 
Education, by private charitable organizations, the trades 
unions, settlements and a host of other agencies. 

Charities follows this movement week after week, 
its news and progress and personalities, as it does all social 
activities. 

Charities was used as campaign material in the re- 
election of Judge Lindsey as judge of the Denver Juvenile 
Court when he received 53,000 of the 54,000 votes cast. 
It has proved a help in furthering child labor legislation in 
a half dozen states. Jacob A. Riis has borne witness to its 
value as a spur to public opinion and a goad to tardy official 
action. 


Is not this a magazine for you? 


November special issue on the Slav in America--Complete-Sympathetic 


SPEGIAL TRIAL RATE, 83 WEEKLY ISSUES, $1.00. 


The Charity Organization Society, 


105 E. 22d St., NEW YORK. 
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Tap SPITZER'S 


A. E. SPITZER, Prest. C.J. SPITZER, Secy.-Treas 
Are You a Busy Man? 








And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. — If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers, In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 


THE 
FOUR-TRACKH 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 150 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issties; all profusely illustrated 


Among Golden Pagodas, ° irk Munroe 
Marblehead, . . ’ - M. Imlay Taylor 
\ Study in Shells, . : . Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
santo Domingo, . . ° fi rick A, Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon, . Cy Warman 
A Gala Night on the Neckar, .. + Kathleen L. Greig 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow, ‘ Minna Irving 
(olf in the Rockies, . ° Henry Russell Wray 
In Barbara Freitchie’s Town, ° Thomas C. Harbaugh 
hack of the Backwoods, Charles Howard Shinn 
A Feast of Music, ° ° Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, ; ‘ ‘ Bessie H. Dean 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem, . ‘ Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
Niagura’s Historic Environs, . ° . Eben P, Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days, . James VU. Whittemore 
The Land of Liberty and Legends, Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-house, Earl W. Mayo 
Down the Golden Yukon, Ge rge Hyde Preston 


able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be sent 
nee upon spgeest, / 22) 8s 2s ise) asi ee 


20th Century Press 
Clipping Bureau. 


Grt. Northern Bldg., 77 Jackson Boul., Chicago 


Minnie J. Reyndids 
An Historie Derelict, Charlotte Philip 
Where Lincoln Died, Alexander Porter 
The Poets’ Corner, Isabel R. Wallach 
The Treason House, ° . - William Wait 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, or $1.00 A PEAR. 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Grorce H. Danigcs, Publisher, 


Room No 532A 7 East 42d Street, New York. 











OUR PUBLICATIONS 








The General Alliance of Workers with Boys offers for s:le 
the following monographs and special articles on boys’ work: 


Street Boys’ Clubs: a complete manual. 

How to Start the leading forms of club work with boys. 

Organized Work with Boys: street boys’ and church boys’ clubs. 

A Directory of Work with Boys in America, invaluable for any one 
just starting a club. ; 

Books about Boys: what to read to know the subject, and Books for 
Boys, the most valuable lists of boys’ books extant. 

Boys’ Camps: the theory and practice of camps. 

Moral and Religious Education: the latest methods for the betterment 
of boys. 

The Working Boy: sixteen valuable and interesting articles on boy labor. 

The Problems of the Individual Boy. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
WORK WITH BOYS: an Indispensable Magazine. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THOMAS CHEW, Treasurer, 
FALL. RIVER, MASS. 
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The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


If there is one thing that SPIRO 
POWDER will do, and do it well, it will 
destroy the odor of perspiration on the 
body, feet, dress shields and clothing. 


Sprinkle a little SPIRO POWDER 
on your dress shields before going to the 
dance and no odor will arise from your 
perspiring body. 


Sprinkle a little on your hose or in 
your new shoes and you will be com- 
fortable. 


If every person was to. sprinkle 
SPIRO POWDER on perspiring parts 
before going to. a dance, house party, 
Church and places where they come in 
contact with others, the atmosphere will 
be pure and sweet. 


The price is 25c per box at all drug- 
gists, or a free sample for the asking. 





SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 


500 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please mention THz Commons when writing to advertisers. 





It would be difficult to find anybody 


nowadays who is not reading 


verybodys 
agazme 


The articles by Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, “Frenzied Finance,” have in- 
creased the circulation of the magazine 
from 250,000 copies monthly to over 
900,000 in a few months. 

Everybody's Magazine is sold on all 


news-stands unless sold out. 


Please mention THE ComMOns when writing to advertisers. 








